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TRIO OF CHAMPION PERCHERONS SHOWN AT A RECENT OHIO FAIR 


OSSIBLY three more beautiful Percheron mares never stood side by side than those shown in the above reproduc- 
tion of a photograph taken at a recent Ohio state fair. The animal on the right, Champion Eliza, weighs when in 
show form 2250 pounds. She was sweepstakes mare three times in succession at the Chicago international live 

stock show. The black animal in the center of the picture is Champion Linda, and weighed 2100 pounds. Both of these 
are American bred animals. The dapple gray at the left of the picture is Champion Vigoreuse, imported in 1902 from 
France, and shown for the first time in this country at the Ohio state fair in 1904, where she won sweepstakes. These 
animals were exhibited by the Hartman stock farm of central Ohio. This farm provides 100 acres of land for their 25 
brood mares. A spacious barn is located in each pasture field well equipped with stalls. Each stall is only wide enough 
to permit a single animal to stand in it and eat grain without being molested by the intrusion of others. y 
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BLACK. D 


OUR SPECIAL 


IAMOND 


Make Rool ing 


=) 


1S Years 
of 


The original buildings were roofed with Black Diamond in 1888, Factory 
usage is particularly hard on roofings on account of the corrosive action of 


acid fumes in smoke. Then, too, this 


roofing’s ability to give good service, without leaks. 


big area afforded a severe test of the 
But when the size of 


this factory was increased in 1898 the owners put Black Diamond on all the 


additional buildings. 


The first roofs are still in good shape after 18 years. 


many records that we have gathered. 


almost any other roofing on the market ! 


This is only one of 
And Black Diamond costs /ess than 
Ask for a free Sample. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., Black Diamond Dept. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Allegheny 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 
New Orleans 








SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER 


There are not so many new features, but lots 
of valuable old ones, 

You know the Success is the spreader that 
literally grew. Not thekind thatsome — 
made in a day. Nearly 80 years develo 

Its principles and its y= are righi ~ 
bas ed they have been right, 

Take strength, for an examp 

We are not guessin 
puta larger axle in t 
ws yg 4 spreader. We know from 

th the sramne, We make it 
Oss every builder appreciates th e wracking * 
ot every builder ap 
qed tg that a spreader frame has 
o. So we make it of just as tough materi- 
a and just as substantial as is possible, 
And s0 on all the way through. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. CO., 


WMT nat is Horse High, Bull 
" ee Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


a= 
iS {SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


Vai 
me fend tells com 
P Wire is made, how Wireis 





h Oo M f- in the most fertile and pros- 

S perous sections of the South 

maybe had in South Caro- 

lina at reasonable figures and on casy terms. 

Splendid opportunity for small farmers, Good 
openings for farm help. Write 

E. J. WATSON, Commissioner, State 

Department of Agriculture, Commerce 

and Immigration, State Capitol, Columbia, 

8. C., &c., for literature and information 

as to rates. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





‘gure that it isa necessary fea: 


We've demonstrated that the beater drive 
chain absolutely must be direct working to 
avoid breakage. Note the steel pin chain, 

The harpoon teeth on end of beater are ‘a val- 
uable Sentere, They cut the straw 
beater ends clean, 

Whatever feature you find cas the Success, be 
= Here are @ 

ow 

Goliad steel brace from axle ends to beater ends, 

—Force feed of bottom—!ocked going up or down hill. 

enn table eater One or coarse as 


WS superice change of device, ete. 
«These are not mere taking points, Thre Success ts 
reader of essentials. You can appreci every one 

of them !f you've ever had ex perience with spreaders. 
The thing to do is to know them all or to know as 
much about sows = as bie before you buy. 

Our sp 4-4 is the story truthfully. It's 
yours for the asking, 


Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





SEED POTATOES 


25 New and Standard varieties Originators of the famous 
J een po IMPROVED GREEN . HOUN AIS POTATOES, For 
the past seven ycars this potato has stood at the head of — 
list, showing an ave yield during this time of 50 bu. 
acre over any othcr of the 60 varieties we have te 
lowest yield was 225 bu. per acre; highest 464; first class for 
domestic use and quoted highest in the general markets 
No potato grower can afford to be without this potato. Why 
not grow heavy reliable cropper if it combines all other 
essential qualities which the IMPROVED GREEN MOUNTAIN 
ossceses. Not @ single complaint sy the hundreds who 
ave ordted them from us. We have been Seed Potato 
Specialists fortwenty years and have spent much time and 
money in working out the problems that lead to success in 
potato culture Any information desired by our customers 
most cheerfully given. Kindly order soon if any are wanted 
for 5000 bu. after a!l weresold 
POTATO FARM, 
Newark, O. 


as our orders last season called 
LINDENWALD 
J. F. KELLER, Proprietor, 





ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 

everywhere trees are grown, Free 

Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.~Stark Bre's, 
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| September 22. 
| much attention in Missouri river trade 








CROP REPORTS 


Potato Growers Watch Conditions Keenly. 


In last week’s issue American Agri« 


| culturist in its detailed report of tha | 


potato outloek alluded to the some- 
what indifferent promise for the 1906 | 
crop. Additional reports coming from 
correspondents afford no grounds for 
changing in any particular the esti- 
mate of crop condition published | 
A matter attracting | 


circles is the deterioration in potatoes 
in northern Colorado, Correspondents 
writing from that section are inclined 
to talk rather pessimistically, -and 
some big shippers say there will be 
very moderate supplies to ship out to 
other states. 

Inasmuch as northern Colorado in 
a good season sends forth 12,000 to 
15,000 cars of potatoes, the situation 
this year, should it develop as badly 
as many believe, may have something 
to do with helping the market for New 
York, Wisconsin and Michigan stock. 
It will be remembered that two years 
ago, when Colorado had “potatoes to 
burn,” shippers there tried hard to 
get better rates eastward, as they had 
the tubers to compete with the north- 
west, and lacked nothing but better 
and lower shipping facilities. The sit- 
uation in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota shows no material change. 

In the eastern states markets have 
recently displayed easiness, owing to 
heavier supplies. Maine is looking for 





| a@ good yield, owing more to the in- 
| creased 
} unusually favorable conditions. 


than to 
Ship- 
pers there are getting $1 to $1.10 per 
barrel for the new crop, the supplies 
going largely to Boston. It is reported 


acreage, however, 


| that New Jersey tubers have recently 


been exported in appreciable quanti- 
ties to Cuba and the West Indies. 
Many New Jersey shipping points are 
said to have cleaned up two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the 1906 crop. The 
gradual absorption of supplies local 
to the New York city market is 
watched keenly by New York, Ohio 
and Michigan growers, who are desir- 
ous cf landing their potatoes at the 
metropolis. 





SAVE MONEY ON PAINT 


When you buy paints from the store 
or supply house, only half yeas money 
goes to the man who made the paint— 

the other half is divided between the 
wholesale dealer, traveling salesman 
and local storekeeper, to cover their 
a) and expen pone ite a lot of 
‘or you to 5%; zt. 

‘ou can save ail these costs and 
expenses and get fudl wa/we for your 
* money in the dest Lead and Zinc faint 
by baying direct from Inger who 
has made paint 64 years and sells direct 

from factory to consumer. 


PREE—also my book, 
* All About Paint and Painting,” it tells the 
whole story, Send your address to 
ow. ag a 1 eee 
St., Brooklyn, hb. Y. 











THEY LAST FOREVER 
STANDARD 


| STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Are to be Driven 

ptt CHEAPER 
J THAN WOOD POSTS. 

Can be used with plain, barb or 

| woven wirefencing Posts made 

for all requiremen Over 75,000 

| sold. Twenty miles of fencing 

on one Write forcir- 

ulazs, price list aud reference to 


J. H. DOWNS 
299 Broadway, N. t. 
Factory near Pittsburg. 
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Cream Raisers $3 95 
— ee oe $100.00 sep. 


erator will. Runs 
itself, no crank to 
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Exporters Show Interest in Apple Crop. | 


— 


With October close at hand, great- 
er activity is expected in sales of the 
new apple crop. Hitherto, fall stock 
has largely absorbed the attention of 
growers, and fairly well supplied the 
markets. From now on the export 
demand should greatly enlarge and 
prove more of a factor in influencing 
prices. Reports from such centers as 
New York, Boston and Halifax say 
that foreign buyers are ‘giving in- 
creased attention to the crop, and it is 
reported that English and German 
houses have already contracted in the 
ageregate perhaps 100,000 barrels of 
fruit in western New York, prices 
ranging as high as $2 per barrel, de- 
livered at New York ready for export. 

Some bitter rot prevails in western 
apples and this may have its effect 
on the market for choice fruit from 
New York and New England. No 
doubt exists that © orchardists in 
the Mississippi valley expect to enter 
for a share of the apple export trade 
this season, Late this September a 
train load of Missouri-Arkansas ap- 
ples is to leave New York bound for 
Scotland, the fruit being consigned by 
growers at their own risk. It 
is claimed if the venture proves suc- 
cessful other heavy shipments of Ben 
Davis will follow. 

The winter apple crop is developing 
rapidly,-and a few weeks more will see 
it practically made. A matter of con- 
tinued congratulation in eastern ‘or- 
charding sections is the superior qual- 
ity of the crop. As the season devel- 
ops it becomes more plainly apparent 
that southern New England shows 
very indifferent to meager prospects. 
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ee HAY BALERS. 


Work fastest, bales are tightest and shapelicet, E208 Load 
Oars to besteadvantage. Balers 


Ceilias Piow Co. 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, ttt. 














A BARGAIN 
IN SEPARATORS 


Don't buy until you get our special 
Proposition that means a saving of 50 
per eent.to you. Write to-~lay for our 
remarkable offer on the simple, strong 
and durable Chapman Separator that 
has stood every test for x5 years. Pag. 
ticulars free. 

The C. L, Chapman (ream Separator Co 
Erie, Pa. 


costs but litt) id lasts 
lifetime without repairs. —— 
4 boy can ram it, Write for catalog. 
Nouprxe & Maauon Co, 1232 Ky. Ave., Indianapolis 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders Estab. 1851 
DRILLING 


W F L iL: Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either .o or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. ounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or eo powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them ersily. Send for catalog. 

Wi MS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 








WANTED Products rice Stock ‘of all hands far the 
s— ve ock ofa 8 for the 
NEW yt A Be het bel FAIR. a 

Square Ga ¥., Oct. Ist to 2 
Biggest Geunty Fair ever held in oo world. 

York Gount EE Fa 
RANK VIL LEE. 

1402 Broadway, N. Y. 








“I saw your adv in old reliable A a» | HE 


yours MEN be ge rt~d RA A 4 


Veterinary Profess 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids,Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 





YOU WRITE TO 
ADVERTISER 


your letter with the words: “I sa: 
in old, reliable A. a.” ‘Tou 
& prompt reply and very 


be > 
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MILK COMMANDS 20 CENTS A QUART 


Description of a Wonderful Dairy Plant—Product 
Sells at 20 Cents Per Quart—Points About 
Herd Management—cConstruction and Care of 
Stable—tHow the Milk is Handled—Feeding and 
Handling the Cows—New Ideas for Improvement. 
So important is the question of pure milk 

that American Agriculturist detailed H. E. 

Cook, the well-known dairy expert of New York 

state, to go to the place of S. L. Stewart of 

Orange county, and report the methods there 

used, in the production of what analysis has 

shown to be the purest milk ever produced, if 

purity is based on the number of bacteria in a 

given quantity of milk. Mr Cook’s report fol- 

lows:—[Editor. 

Perfection in sanitary milk production is 
the aim of many up-to-date dairymen. At his 
Brookside farm in Orange county, N Y, Samuel 
L. Stewart has accomplished some wonderful 
results. He started three years ago to mark an 
epoch in milk sanitation. Customers in his 
home market were slow to appreciate the cost 
of production and it was only after a hard 
struggle that he was able to find customers who 
would pay 9 cents per quart for bottled milk de- 
livered. Mr Stewart invited his local customers 
to a luncheon served in his stable. They saw 
and understood why Brookside milk was so 
pure and worth more than ordinary milk ped- 
dled about the streets at 6 cents per quart. The 
local trade gradually increased to over 300 
quarts per day. 

The balance sheet showed that 9 cents retail 
was not proportionate to the cost of producing 
such milk. Reward has finally come to him. 
A large firm made Mr Stewart a proposition to 
sell his entire milk product in New York city 
at 20 cents per quart. The New York house 
was to furnish bottles, carriers, caps, pay cost 
of transportation, in fact, pay for and run all 
the business connected with the city sale. The 
net returns to Mr Stew- 
art are profitable, but 
certainly not extraYa- 
gant, when one fully 
appreciates the care 
taken in his dairy. 
Everyone should be in- 
terested to know in de- 
tail, as nearly as words 
will proclaim, just how 
Mr Stewart succeeds in 
producing such pure 
milk. 

The original herd con- 
tained some fine Hol- 
steins and a few Jerseys 
and grades, producing 
4% to 4%% milk. Since 
the New York contract 
was made two carloads 
of Jerseys have been 
added and every cow of 
doubtful fat production 
been sold. While the 
question of high or low 





the solids they can get. The cow stable at 
Brookside farm is built of wood, a single story 
structure, without loft for storage. Cement 
floors cover the entire ground plan. The man- 
gers are concrete. The stanchions are iron, sup- 
ported by iron 1%-inch pipe with a single pipe 
between each cow as shown in the photograph 
reproduced herewith. The mangers are used for 
water troughs, being carefully cleaned each time 
before watering. The side walls are plastered 
upon wire laths; upon this is a coat of enamel, 
a preparation that stands scrubbing with hot 
water, 

At present, the ceiling is covered with matched 
lumber, painted. In the near future, this will 
be replaced by wire laths and concrete plaster- 
ing, covered with hard enamel. About 4 feet 
of the side wall is colored, the balance being 
white. The ceiling, which is now about 10 feet 
from the floor, will be covered about 1% feet, 
thereby reducing the volu.ze of air to be 
warmed by the cows. The stable is equipped 
with the King system of ventilation and work- 
ing admirably. There is over 50 square feet of 
window space per cow. At 4 p m business be- 
gins. Each cow is curried and brushed for 
about two minutes. The coarser dirt is washed 
off with warm water to which washing powder 
is added in the proportion of a handful to a 
pailful of water. Next the sides, back flanks 
and legs are washed, after which the tails are 
wash< 1 clean, and finally the udders. All the 
water is boiled\ and washing powder added. 
The men follow with towels and wipe ths 
udders quite dry, using a clean towel, 20 inches 
square, for each cow. The cows are kept stand- 
ing by a rope tied across the stanchion under 
the neck. The iron stanchions are wiped with 
a damp towel. This is the only place upon 
which dust can settle. When this is completed 


the men all repair to the dairy building where 
they don the white sterilized union suits. They 
lay aside the stable suits, wash their hands and 
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faces, clean the finger nails and comb their 
hair, taking great care to entirely inclose the 
hair within the white caps. 

The udders are carefully wiped again with a 
damp towel, made so with sterilized water, and 
milking into cevered pails begins. Each cow’s 
milk is carried at once by the milker to the 
receiving room where a man, doing no other 
work, weighs and strains it into cans through 
two thicknesses of sterilized cheesecloth. A 
new piece of cloth is used for each cow. The 
milker again washes his hands and goes to an- 
other cow. He must press through two doors, 
one only being open at a time. He opens the 
doors with his clbow against glass plates and 
does not touch his hands to the door. Rarely 
is any permitted in the stable during 
milking. 

The operation of cleansing and milking occu- 
pies three hours twice a day. Eight men are 
employed for 66 cows. After milking, silage 
and grain are fed, both coming from outside. 
Hay is fed at noon and the cows are watered 
in the mangers morning and night. At midday 


one 


the floor is scrubbed with hot water, using 
washing powder liberally. 

The cows are turned out on pleasant days. 
At 3 p m, cleaning and preparation begins 
again. This is a repetition of the morning 
scheme. Work is practically finished at 6 p m, 


cows fed and floors cleaned. After supper two 
men water the cows and close up for the night. 
The mangers are scrubbed with creoline and the 
floors and side walls with bickromate of mercury 
once a month. The cows are all tuberculin 
tested, while the attendants and their homes 


are under medical examination. The milk 
is elevated, at the receiving room, into 
@ tower where, by gravity, it follows a 
single cable to the concrete dairy  build- 


ing 75 feet away. 

This building is original with Mr Stewart. It is 
all of concrete, except the windows and doors. 
The milk enters an 
elevated receiving 
room where, by gravy- 
ity, it runs over a 
cooler into bottles at 
a temperature of 40 de- 
grees, and at once is 
pushed into the refrig- 
erator. The bottling 
room is shown in 
the accompanying il- 
lustration. Everything 
in it is sterilized by 
the introduction of 
live steam. Every 
loose or portable 
article is run into the 
big sterilizer and there 
given a temperature of 
240 degrees, under about 
ten pounds steam pres- 
sure. 

The laundry is fully 
equipped and the steam 
chests and drying clos- 








fat content has not been 
settled, the fact remains 
that people who pay 
long prices demand all 








INTERIOR OF A _ SANITARY DAIRY BARN. 
Much depends on the interior surroundings of a dairy barn in the production of pure milk. 

The splendid equipment shown above is that of S. L. Stewart of Orange county, N Y, wos? 

methods are described in this number. Every dairyman should read and study this article. 





ets perform their serv- 

ices. Milkers are re- 

quired to take a daily 
[To Page 265.) 
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THE ART OF CUTTING CORN 
E. E, CHESTER, ILLINOIS, 

Corn should never be cut for putting in the 
shock until the ears are weil hardened and a 
greater portion of the husks are browned, or 
there will be a loss in shrinkage of corn yield. 
Besides it is much lighter to handle than when 
green, and there is less uanger of mold if there 
should be wet weather before the shocks are 
cured out. Neither should the corn be permit- 
ted to ripen too much or there will be a loss 
from the leaves breaking up in handling. Should 
there be a frost, haste is necessary to get in the 
shock before it gets too dry. 

I like large shocks, and when cutting by hand 
usually make them 14 hills square, tying the 
gallows hill on the seventh and eighth rows and 
the seventh and eighth hills in these rows. Then 
cut two rows at a time around this gallows hill 
three times, setting it up as you cut and the 
shock is finished, except tying, which is done 
with ordinary binder twine 24 hours after it is 
cut. To tie rapidly have a small rope long 
enough to go around the shock, with a ring on 
one end. Put your ball of twine in a sack with 
an open knife, and hang over your shoulder. 
Put the rope and the twine around the shock 
at the same time. Pull up tight on the rope, 
then tie the twine and cut off and you are ready 
for the next. 
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CORN BINDER AND ITS WORK. 

The corn binder has passed the experimental 
stage, and while it may have its objectionable 
features it is a labor-saving machine ard I use 
it when the corn is not down too badly. In 
shocking the bundles made by the binder and 
dropped in the windrows about 18 hills apart, I 
use a trestle made of 2x4x14 with legs on one 
.end only. About 3 feet from these legs bore a 
hole large enough to receive a piece of gas pipe 
freely. After the shock is started pull out the 
gas pipe and then the trestie and finish the 
shock. 


PREPARING WHOLE CORN FOR FEED, 

I have a number of ways of preparing whole 
corn for feed. First, I put 100 tons into a silo 
which I use largely for fattening cattle. These 
I only feed lightiy, about 20 pounds per day to a 
thousand pound steer; and this after the grass 
is gone, to continue as succulent feed through 
the winter. 

After the shock corn is well cured, I fill a 
large mow with whole corn, cut up and blown 
in with a silage cutter. This makes a valuable 
food for cattle feeding, and is convenient for 
bad weather. About this time I husk out a 
portion of the shock corn for feed for cattle and 
horses that we do not care to give a full ration 
of corn. This and the remainder of shock corn 
we feed in boxes 3x4x16. These have no bot- 
toms. When they are part full of stalks we 
turn them over to clean them out. When they 
need cleaning again, turn them back where they 
originally stood, thus keeping a clean place for 
stock. In spring we find a deep pile of manure, 
rotted enough to handle with a manure spreader 
in August following. These racks are made of 
2x6, sides placed 6 inches apart, 4x4 uprights 
and 1x6 ends. 

Until March we prefer shock corn for our fat- 
tening cattle, and as it is fed in these racks, 
there is a small per cent of loss, either trans- 
ferring the corn or loss from waste of corn, for 
when the racks are turned the hogs get the 
waste corn. We have not been convinced of the 
value of shredded corn where we have such an 
abundance of material and the more stalks that 
go into the manure pile, the better we like it, for 
we are certain of their value. The surplus corn 
staiks on a corn farm constitute one of the 
available sources of material from which to 
make it. 


SIMPLE AND FILTER CEMENT CISTERN. 
H, L.-ALLEN, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0. 

For a 100-barrel cement cistern dig a hole 12 
feet deep and 7% feet wide if brick are to be set 
on edge. Make the sides 
vertical and also have them 
smooth so as to plaster on 
the ground. For the first 
coat of plaster make ready 
three bushels lime mortar as 
for brick work. Stir together 
one bushel Louisville cement 
with two bushels sand. When 
thoroughiy mixed add water until it is right to 
plaster, then mix with the lime mortar and 
plaster on the ground for first coat. Mix two 
bushels cement and three bushels sand for sec- 
ond coat, bringing this'up to within 2% feet of 
the ground surface. Put down 1 inch of cement 
to begin the brick wall on. In this lay the first 
row of brick. Lay brick as the cement is put 
down % inch from the ground. When the wall 
is 1 foot high fill with grout made of equal parts 
lime mortar and cement mortar mixed thin 
enough to run and fill every crevice. Continue 
the brick wall and filling with grout till within 
21% feet of the top where the arch should start. 

This arch is made by raising the outside brick 
till it is at an angle of about 45 degrees. After 
1 foot of arch is done, cover with two coats ce- 
ment. Where the arch leaves the ground the 
coat plastered on it should reach over and join 
that plastered on the ground. When the arch is 
as high as wanted, cover all with 1 inch of 
thick grout over all to protect the cement on 
the arch. Earth can then be filled in on the 
arch. Plaster the inside with portland cement; 
one part to two of sand, adding to it one-sixth 
lime paste, made as for a white coat. This will 
aid in spreading. If portland cement be used as 
lining the cistern can be used at once; other- 
wise the water will be poor for about a year. 
Cement and sand must be mixed dry. In the 
bottom 3 inches of gravel should be spread and 
then filled with about one-third barrel Louis- 
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GROUND PLAN. 
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FILTER CISTERN, 
ville cement moistened with just enough water 
to dampen it. If too much water be added the 
stuff will not pack weli; it must be tamped 
down hard. A good coat of portland cement, 4% 
inch thick completes the bottom. 

Various plans have been adopted for filter 
cisterns. Some build a brick wall,through the 
cistern and let the water leach through, others 
put a barrel, a large sewer pipe or a small cis- 
tern close to the surface of the ground to strain 
the water through. 

When a cistern built as already described is 
to be used as a filter, the last coat of cement 
is omitted on the bottom, but cement .1 inch 
thick is placed under the brick for a division 
wall, which is built on a curve so as to inclose 
about one-third of the area. The wall is built 
higher than the overflow pipe and the pump 
connected with the smaller cell, the outside of 
which, except a space 2% feet long and 6 inches 
wide at the bottom, is plastered with cement. 
Through this the water geeps from the larger 

s 


AUTUMN ON THE FARM : 


into the smaller cell. Opposite the unplastered 
part of the wall and just the length of a brick 
from the division wall and in the larger cell, 
build a brick box without mortar 3 feet square 
and 15 inches high. Cover the bottom with 3 
inches of good, clean gravel, then a bushel of 
charcoal, then cover with sand and gravel and 
finally with brick to hold in place. 

For calculation the following figures will help 
anyone to determine the diameters of cisterns 
for given capacity, and also the quantities of 
material needed for cisterns of other sizes built 
upon the plan of construction here given. 

QUANTITIES OF MATERIAL. 

Louisville cement, 2 barrels will build 40- 
barrel cistern; Louisville cement, 3 barrels will 
build 65-barrel cistern; Louisville cement, 4 
barrels will build 100-barrel cistern; portland 
cement, 1 barrel will buila 100-barrel cistern; 
lime, 3 bushels will build 100-barrel cistern. 

DIAMETER AND CAPACITY. 

Cistern, 6-foot diameter will hold 6 barrels for 
each foot deep; 7-foot diameter will hold 9. 
barrels for each foot deep; 10-foot diameter will 
hold 18 barrels for each foot deep. 


MISSOURI METHODS WITH WHEAT 
T. J. FOSTER, MISSOURI. 

By keeping up harrowing until seeding time 
in the fall we have the soil thoroughly com- 
pacted beneath, while an inch or two on top will 
be in perfect condition for seeding. Frequent 
cultivation gets the field worked down perfectly 
level and makes it possible to drill the seed in 
very shallow and uniform. My experience is 
that shallow covering of wheat gives the best 
results. 

To get a perfect stand of wheat, I have found 
it best to. sow just as soon as the soil is dry 
enough to work :fter a rain. In this latituie, 
southern }-issouri, I prefer to sow about Sep- 
tember 20, but if the fly is very bad, it is 
sometimes best to wait until October 1. The 
seedbed should be .aoroughly harrowed about 
2 inches deep, just in front of the drill. 

The most economical way I have ever grown 
wheat is after corn. While it does not as a ruie 
make as much per acre, it requires much less 
work and can be produced at a less cost per 
bushel, than in any other way. Where the 
soil is not too poor and a proper rotation, in- 
cluding clover or some leguminous plant, is fol- 
lowed, the result will be very satisfactory and 
the profits will be greater than where the 
ground is broken in the summer. 

‘In following this method, I cut the corn up as 
soon as it is ripe enotigh, usually in Septem- 
ber. I then harrow the surface soil up thor- 
oughly with a steel tooth harrow, using the disk 
if the ground is packed hard enough to make 
it necessary. The object is to produce a perfect 
seedbed about 2 inches deep. The summer cui- 
tivation of the corn crop leaves the under soil 
in an ideal condition for the fall and winter 
growth of the wheat crop and it is only neces- 
sary to work the surface up well. I then drill 
the wheat in with a regular wheat drill. 

Sow home-grown seed of a variety that is 
known to succeed well in your locality. It does 
not pay to sow an entire crop of new varieties 
or seed brought from a distance. Experiment 
with new seed in a small way until it has 
been determined that it succeeds well in your 
soil and climate. The wheat intended for seed 
should be well cleaned with a fanning mill to 
remove all weed seed and small faulty grains. | 
usually sow about 1% bushels per acre on -mod- 
erately fertile soil; The amount per acre may 
be varied some aecording to the fertility of the 
soil. On rich bottom land it is not necessary 
to sow so much, as the wheat will stool out 
more, but on thim land it is better to sow 
thicker. 
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DAIRYING FOR FANCY TRADE 





MILK AT 20 CENTS 
[From Page 263. ] 
bath in warm weather and 
weekly in cold 
The milk bottles 
are each sealed with a 
special cap. Mr Stewart 
has many new plans for 
betterment that are sur- 
prising when one studies 
his marvelous’ success. 
Among these are cutting 
and damping the hay be- 
fore bringing into the 
stable, decreasing the 
amount of time, six hours 
daily, that cows must be 
kept standing; and a cov- 
erinz for the bottles that 
cannot be duplicated. 


twice 
weather. 





Dairy Studies—I have 
examined the book Modren 
methods of testing milk 
and milk products, by Dr L. L. Van Slyke, and 
wish to congratulate the author upon his ac- 
curate, clear and able presentation of the sub- 
ject. (Postpaid by Orange Judd Company, T5c). 
—fW. A. Withers, Professor Chemistry and 
Chemist Experiment Station, North Carolina 
College of Agriculture. 





SELECTING AND BREEDING CATTLE 
W. I. WOOD, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0.‘ 

In the 70’s my father, who was proud of his 
herd, gave me two good Rose of Sharon heifers 
with the request that while I staid on the farm 
I should keep some of that Shorthorn blood. I 
am to-day no less proud of the Woodland herd. 
Two of the descendants from those heifers com- 
pare well with the most noted Shorthorn dams 
bred by Messrs Duthie and Marr of Scotland. 
When -I commenced breeding these heifers, I 
needed a good bull, for they were individually 
\ 











GETTING MILK READY FOR CUSTOMERS 


Milk bottling at Brookside farm in Orange county, N Y, is done with dispatch. 
~ The attendants are clad in white duck garments. 
dirt of any kind in this room. Everything is washed down and the air is pure. 


keep the milk from being exposed. 


look at the picture, while the dairy building is at the left. 
terior view of the bottling room is shown elsewhere. There is also a picture of the interior of the cow stable repro- 
duced on another page. 











DAIRY BUILDING ON AN UP-TO-DATE FARM 


The buildings shown above are those of S. L. Stewart of Orange county, N Y. The cow stables are at the right as you 


For details see article in this number. 


good, and the only way to improve their off- 
spring was by the use of a better sire. Hence 
a trip to the then most noted herd in Kentucky. 
Failing to find a suitable sire there, one that 
proved very good was found in the country 
here. With every change of sire I always tried 
to get a better one, and finally imported from 
William Duthie of Scotland, some of his best 
cattle. 

From these importations and the good bulls 
bred from the best cows, I bred and bought, the 
herd has steadily improved. 

In selecting breeding cattle, constitution is a 
prerequisite. It is a thing not visible to the eye 
in itself, but is indicated rather in the general 
make-up, thrift, hardiness, easy keeping quali- 
ties. When found, the breeder may follow any 
type that suits his fancy. To be original, every 
man should have an ideal of his own, then 
build the best he can. The Collings, Bates, 


Renick, Cruickshank, Duthie, Warfield, Brown 


This latter is made of concrete and ts a model, 


An in- 


and Robbins each had a hobby or type for beef 
animals and bred on, theip errors 
and deficiencies as best they could. 
departed from the one before, but 
of study and experience, made successes. Now as 
then, there is a great field to work in, and the 
herdsman of to-day may rival any of the above 
mentioned breeders. It is interesting to puild 
better and better in any form, more Interesting 
in live stock than in commercial enterprises. 


correcting 
cach one 
after years 


I have always tried to carry the cattle on 
the natural feeds of the farm. Largest of all 
are the grasses, blue grass and corn, corn fod- 
der, oats and barley; then roots and the differ- 
ent hays, timothy, clover and alfalfa, etc. The 
last two are the best roughage for growing and 
fattening breeding cattle. TI do not use bran, 
oil cake, gluten foods, or any of the manu- 
factured foods any more than TI can help; not that 
they are not good food, for they are; but I have 








IN NEW YORK CITY. 


res 


Every precaution is taken to 
There is no chance for dust or 


———_ ~—eeg always had tomake money 
oun ’ =i on the eattle, and conse- 
quently have tried to grow 
all their feed, so that I 
could keep them as cheap- 
ly as was consistent. A per- 
son can easily get too 
economical and 
and before 
injure his 
feeding a 
ration. It 
to buy some foods than to 
do without 


Saving, 
he knows it, 
herd, by not 
properly mixed 
is often better 


some ingred- 
ients that make the bal- 
anc ration. 

My cattle are 
throughout the year; for 


sold 





the last seven years, at 
public sale on the farm. 
Fron 4) to 50 head have 


been sold each time at an 
average of over $200. All 
classes of men who buy 
Shorthorns are buyers. 
Rarely can a new breeder 
begin at the top successful- 
ly unless he has plenty of 
money. But he can buy at 
least one extra good fe- 
male and breed up, dy the 
use of a good sire, until he 
gets the best. This way is 
easier and cheaper. Every 
cross he makes is likely to 
show him something, that 
he has not seen before,and 
he is likewise better capa- 


‘THE thrifty farmer doom’? wait until 

after the frost has gilded his pump- 
kins before he thinks about the protection 
of his stock in the c-o-l-d Winter days. 
Now—in the beautiful days of Autumn 
—is the time for thought and action, 





y and 
cheaply laid over old shingle and metai 
roofs, without removing same. Is equally 
adapted to flat or steep surfaces. Being a 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 


4, CAREY'S 
"ROOFING 


is the very best material for siding stock 
buildings and poultry houses. 
ot 


The illustration shows the construction 
The base ia of felt—not cheap 
of this base 


Cement 


the weather side of which is treated 
t d ly filling 





i | se and pores. The four layers, under tre- 
manaous Selconee, sre com “A into a solid, 
but flexible, indivisible shee 
Carey's Roofing resists fire, willnot melt, 
- dry out, rot, crack or break and its elas- 
ticity isas great years after the ravi 
of heat and cold, as on the 7 laid. The 
Carey patent lap protects nailheads, assur- 
ing a perfect unionof rooting toroof-board. 
Carey’s Roofing is sold from shipping 
points conveniently located all over the 
country, insuring lowest freight rates. 
to-day f. le of Carey's Root- 
ing and illustrated bookiet—both Faun. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 
25 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Fill out this cou 


nm, mentioning size of 
your building, and mail to us— 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co.:— Mail Free 
Sample of your Roofing and Catalog to 


PT asiaicrssccreeveoee senses 





TOWM veeeeee dhenpeieies iaveecapacvoves cctnpeediienntdens cos cecces 


SPAKE ce rceveeveres 





Size of my building........ © cocecesese eoccencsonoeses’ 














SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 


We are offering this fall for the first time Jacob 
Moore's New Diploma Gold Medal Currant, 
largest and most productive of all red currants. 

We offer Apple, Plum, and Cherry trees at 
special low prices if ordered between now and 
October 1sth. We have a surplus of large size 
Sugar, and Silver Maples, American Weep- 
ing Elm, also Carolina Poplar and Lom- 
bardy Poplar trees in all sizes. 


Catalog, also Fruit Magazine, mailed free 
on application. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





J Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


\ Great strengtb and ca. 
shige, pacity; all sizes; also 
. gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monareh 













GATHER VEGETABLES 
in our VENTILATED BUSHEL CRATES. 
They eave one-third time. Strong, durable, 
f cheap. 9c and 110 each, discounts on uantities. 

Write today for FREE Lllustrsted booklet 
Geneva Cooperage Co. Box 14, Geneva 0. 


IDEAL POULTRY KILLING KNIVES cnc." 


Price, with book of instructions. 50 ets. by mail. Every farmer should hareone, 


STAPLER POULTRY SUPPLY CO. Pittsburg, Pa, 


















MICHIGAN FARMS, Good improved farm. 


. ° 
roductive soil, selling cheap, splendid climate. 


Write tor list “L.” 0. B,. BENHAM, Hastings, Mich. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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able of improving the next cross, close 
application will teach him many things 
My aim has always been to have cat- 
tle for the beginner; in fact, cattle 
that will suit any class of buyers, from 
he smail farmer with a few grade 
cows, up to the largest breeders of 
pedigreed stock. -If the beginner will 
start right, he is likely to be a cus- 
tomer for many years. Many of my 
customers never ask the price of a 
bull elsewhere. To several of them 
I have sold as many as seven bulis to 
head their herds, in a period of 12 
to 15 years. The best customer is 
the satisfied one. He always pulls 
for his breeder, if started right and 
treated fairly. 





Digging and Storing Potatoes. 


B. F, SHEPHERD, WEBSTER COUNTY, MO. 





It seems to me the potato is more 
neglected than anything else grown 
for food. It is generally left in the 
ground until just before it freezes in 
the fall. This is all wrong, as it sun- 
burns, gets tough and strong. Some- 
times, too, when there is considerable 
rainfall, it will watersoak and grow, 
thereby losing its vigor, after which it 
is almost worthless as an article of 
food, and not fit to plant. 

When the _ vines ripen 
down, then is the golden moment, 
if you want good potatoes, . to dig 
them, If you are an extensive grower, 
procure a modern two-horse digger, a 
lot of barrels or boxes, the former 
being the best. Have a sufficient num- 
ber of hands to pick them up, sorting 
them in the field. Place the large 
ones in the vessels prepared for 
them, being very careful not to bruise 
them. Haul to a cool, dark and dry 
place, where the air circulates, but 
not too freely. In this room or cellar 
they will need no further care until 
winter, If placed -in the cellar in the 
first place, you need only watch to see 
that they do not freeze, and in the 
spring they will be sweet and crisp. 

If you grow potatoes for your own 
family use and have not the con- 
veniences mentioned above, here is 
another good way of caring for them: 
Dig at the time mentioned, placing 
them in barrels or narrow boxes, not 
to exceed 2 feet deep. It makes no 
difference how long the box is, 

Place the barrels or boxes in a cool 
room on the north side of the barn 
or cellar, where they will be in the 
dark. When winter comes you will 
probably want to bury them outdoors. 
Water and frost are your main ene- 
mies, and to keep them out is the 
question to cope with. I have had re- 
markable success as follows: Shovel 
out quite a large hole in the ground, 
fill it with your potatoes, until it is 
well rounded, cover with nice, dry 
straw, then put 6 or 8 inches of dirt 
and about 1 foot of cane pomace, 
which will keep out the water, and 
with the dirt and straw, will bring 
your potatoes out in the spring dry 
and clean. 

The way most people do who make 
a success of keeping potatoes in this 
way is to set some forksin the ground, 
scooping the dirt from between them 
to a depth of 1 foot. Then fill this 
with potatoes, rounding them to about 
2% feet. Cover with straw and place 
a strong rail in the forks. Cover 
with a short board to keep the water 
out, throwing dirt on the boards to 
protect from frost. With these in- 
structions anyone can keep potatoes, 


-— 


and fall 





Wintering Strawberries—A. W., New 
York: When the ground freezes hard 
enough to bear a team and wagon 
marsh hay, clean straw or even corn 
stalks are spread over the fields to 
prevent alternate. thawing and freez- 
ing and heaving of the soil. In spring 
when the plants begin to grow the 
mulch is raked between the rows and 
allowed to remain until after fruiting 
when it is either burned off or plowed 
under. Strawberry plants are not cut 
or trimmed before winter starts. The 
Strawberry Culturist is a well Known 
hook on strawberries Tt is sold for 
25 cents by Orange Judd Company 


SUCCESSFUL FARM PRACTICE 


How to Succeed with Alfalfa. 

HE following facts are 
abstracted from The 
Book of Alfalfa, by F. 
D. Coburn of Kansas, 
published by us. This 
is the most complete 
account of this 
wonderful plant 
ever pbulished. The 
book contains valu- 
able information for 





every farmer. 

Another form of preparation fol- 
lowed by many successful growers, 
men who do not complain about al- 
falfa not doing well here, is the sow- 
ing of a few pounds of alfalfa seed 
on the field two or three years be- 
fere it is intended to sow for a per- 
manent crop. Joseph E. Wing, of 


Ohio, a widely known farmer. and 
stockman, uses alfalfa in a regular 
rotation. Two years before he is 


ready to sow it on a given field as a 
main crop, he sows clover and tim- 
othy along with two or three pounds 
alfalfa seed, for a pasture crop. 

Thus the bacteria are introduced, 
and when the pasture is plowed for 
the full-sowing of alfalfa, the disk- 
ing and harrowing that follow di- 
stribute the bacteria throughout the 
soil, and the probabilities of a good 
stand are greatly enhanced. He some- 
times sows two or three pounds al- 
falfa seed to the acre with a wheat 
crop two years before he is to sow 
the field entirely to alfalfa. 

In a state where the experiment 
station director still declares alfalfa 
raising to be doubtful, another farmer 
writes that he has not had a failure 
in a decade, and his plan is to pre- 
cede alfalfa with winter wheat, sow- 
ing a little alfalfa seed with the wheat 
probably three pounds to the acre, 
and the next fall, after giving the land 
a thorough preparation, he sows 15 
pounds alfalfa seed to the acre. 

Another reports pleasing results in 
two different fields by sowing in the 
spring five pounds of alfalfa seed 
with clover; in two years the alfalfa 
stood thick on the ground, having 
crowded out the clover. If these 
plans introduce the bacteria into the 
soil, it may be wondered why it would 
not be equally helpful to sow two or 
three pounds of alfalfa seed per acre 
with the oats or millet in the spring, 
preparatory to the thorough seeding 
to alfalfa in the fall. 

A man, whose profit 
falfa has been marked, reports that 
his soil is very waxy and hard to 
deal with. He has met this trouble 
by listing his ground in the fall and 
leaving it thus open for hard freez- 
ing throughout the winter. He then 
disks and cross-disks in the spring, 
putting the soil in fine tilth, and sow- 
ing millet as a preparatory crop. -He 
has ocasionally sowed alfalfa in the 
spring, following the fall listing and 
later freezing of his ground. 


- ~<a 


Celery for Home and Late Markets. 


Cc. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J. 


in raising al- 





As soon as my celery plants are 
large enough I dig a-trenoh, the depth 
o* a spade, about a foot wide and usu- 
alty 24 feec Icng. After the treach 
is completed, two 12-foot boards are 
placed on each side and the plants 
pecked in four abreast until tha trench 
is full. Then the boards are raised up 
or each side and staked so thal the 
wpper edges are 10 inches apart. An- 
other board can now be placed on top 
to cover the plants. This is all that 
is necessary until hard freezing weath- 
er arrives, when the trenches must 
be protected with earth and litter. 
Cornstalks I find a gaod thing for that 


purpose. 
In preparing the celery for the 
trench the plants are lifted with 


a spading fork, the roots trimmed off 

square with a knife, leaving the re- 

maining earth and roots to. start 
{To Page 271.] 
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To increase Productivity of the Flock. 


If small hatches and sickly chicks 
characterized the performance of the 
flock last spring, the owner should at 
once review his methods not only of 
management during the one season, 
but in previous years, especially to 
determine when he last introduced 
fresh blood. It is not safe to stop 
with the receipt of a rooster or sit- 
ting of eggs from a neighbor, because 
that neighbor may have pursued the 
same methods and may have had even 
worse results. 

It is best to decide upon the intro- 
duction of bleod that cannot possibly 
be run down, like that of the neigh- 
borhood probably is, except in fan- 
ciers’ yards, and to buy from a breed- 
er who has a reputation at stake. He 
can supply the new blood either in the 
form of birds, -especially males, in 
the fall or eggs in the spring. When 
such introduction is made, every other 
male bird on the premises must be 
removed, Py repeating this a few 
years in succession, the productive 
ability of the flock will be improved 
It will not be necessary to get rid of 
the females so quickly as the roost- 
ers, except to make place for better 
ones, Under such management, th: 
character of the flock will steadily im- 
prove and the difficulty disappear. 


-— 


Marketing Eggs in Granular Form. 


A question fraught with importance 
to many farmers is that of a larger 
outlet for eggs during the season of 
heaviest production. Greater atten- 
tion is being given the subject of des- 
iccating eggs for winter use. 

This industry is gradually assuming 
larger dimensions, A western manu- 
facturer writes American Agricul- 
turist that more than 125,000 cases 
{3,750,000 dozen eggs) are desiccated 
in the United States every year. This 
product is largely put up in small 
kegs. Desiccated eggs are nothing 
more nor less than actual raw eggs 
reduced to dry granulated form. 
One method of preparing them is 
to break the eggs into a vat, mix 
with warm water and draw througl. 
a rotary pump. This converts the 
mixture into a homogeneous fluid, 
which being passed through the dry- 
ing machine produces a light, yel- 
lowish meal, possessing the nutritive 
qualities of natural eggs, yet capable 
of indefinite preservation, 

Manufacturers claim one pound 
desiccated eggs is equivalent to four 
dozen fresh shell eggs. The sale of 
the desicated product is alleged to 
have no ill effect upon the egg mar- 
ket in the winter months, as the use 
of the powder is largely confined to 
bakers and pastrymen, who cannot use 
high priced fresh eggs during the cold 
weather period. 
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Florida Methods—I raise Single 
Comb Buff Orpingtons under hens. 
During the first week the chicks get 
hard boiled egg, bread crumbs and 
oatmeal six times a day. As they 
grow they get wheat, shorts, oats and 
corn, but mostly the shorts, At all 
times they have good water and grits, 
of glass and crockery. The chickens 
are treated as if they were human and 
consequently they do well, both as lay- 
ers and as market birds.—[W. E. 
Rundle, Hillsboro County, Fla. 








Ginseng—L. E. H., West Virginia: 
A copy of our splendid little book en- 
titled Ginseng by M. G. Kains will 
give you all the information available 
on this interesting plant. Sent post- 
paid for 50 cents. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 




















Grading Apples for Market. 


PROF H. H. HUME, 





Three grades of apples are sufficient, 
or rather two grades and the cull 
heap. I believe it best to follow tie 
standard of size as determined upon 
by the national apple shippers’ asso- 
ciation, and their remarks on quality 
are quite in place. The standard of 
size for No 1 apples of large varie- 
ties, such as York Imperial, Stayman, 
Rome Beauty and Ben Davis, is set 
at not less than 2% inches in diame- 
ter. The standard for No 1 apples of 
the smaller varieties, such as Wine- 
sap, Jonathan and Bonum, is not less 


than 2% inches. All No 1 apples 
should be free from worm-holes, 
bruises, breaks in the skin, of good 
color, well grown, and hand-picked. 
‘No 2 apples are those which are 
not less than 2% inches in diameter. 
The fruit must be free from bruises 
and breaks in the skin. The size of 
No 2 apples of the smaller sort has 
not been fixed, but 2-inch diameter 


be included. The stems 
should be in all first-class apples, or 
in at least 85 or 90% of them, and the 
specimens in a lot of this kind should 
be uniform in size, color and appear- 
arice, 

If some fruit is very much larger, 
t may in some cases be advisable to 
select these and pack by themselves. 
It does not look well to see very large 
and medium or small apples placed 
together in the same package. It is 
easier to define a first-class barrel of 
apples than to secure it. Yet if well 
packed and carefully graded as to size, 
a number of second or even third-rate 
“apples may be found iricluded in a 
first-class package. But in any bar- 
rel of first-class apples at least 75% 
ef the fruit should be strictly No 1. 
All of them, however, should be in 
such shape as to keep well. The grad- 
ing should be rigid. It pays, and the 
larger the crop and the lower the 
price the more rigid should the grad- 
ing be to the best — possible 
price for the crop. 

The fruit may be graded as it Is 
packed. Two barrels should be set up, 
one for No l’s, the other for No 2’s, 
and as the fruit is picked over, each 
class placed in its respective barrel. 
In some cases it may be necessary to 
put the apples into the barrels and 


apples might 


secure 


carry them to the packing house, the 
Generally 


grading to be done later. 








speaking, however, the grading should 
be finished up as the fruit is put into 
the barrels in the orchard. The bar- 
rels should be placed on a solid 
foundation, preferably on boards or 
planks, and not on grass or soft 
ground. The bottom end of the bar- 
rel in packing is supposed to be the 
top end when the packing is finished; 
in other words, the barrel is 
posed te be opened up in market by 
taking out that end. 

This is not always the case, howev:2r. 
The buyer opens the other end in- 


stead, to determine what sort of a 
pack the grower has put up. The 
tottom ir filling should be faced. Re- 


fore putting in any apples, however, 
a few layers of nicely-folded n-ws- 
Pape:s should be put in the bottom. 
Retter still are the corrugated anple 
barrel caps. These protect the fruit 
from bruising and keeps it in perfett 
shape in the head of the barrel. Then 
face two rows. Facing does not mean 
that the best specimens shouid be 
placed in the end of the barrel. The 
fruit in the ends should represent and 
be the same as that in the center and 
all parts of the barrel. In other 
words, the barrel should be absolute- 
ly uniform, ends, center, top, bottom, 
all alike. The stem-ends of the fruit 
are turned downward and the layer 
is snugly packed in, placing each 
specimen by -hand. Then a second 
layer covering the spaces left between 
the apples in the first, stem-ends al- 
so downward. The barrel is then 
ready to be filled up. 

For filling barrels, a small basket, 
one that will go down into the barrel, 
and provided with a swing handle, 
will be found very convenient. This 
basket is filled with fruit, let down in- 
to the barrel and turned over, allow- 
ing the fruit to fall out. Continue this 
until the barrel is filled. Shake it down 
thoroughly from time to time, so as 
to settle and pack the apples in the 
barrel. Under no circumstances should 
the fruit be poured from the chines 
of the barrel and allowed to fall upon 
its companions below. Bruising would 
result. The barrel should be filled up 
until the fruit stands about % inch 
above the chines. Level off carefully, 
and it is ready for the head. A cov- 
ering of newspapers or, preferably, 
a@ corrugated apple barrel cushion, 
should then be placed on, followed by 
the barrel head. . 

For export apples it is sometimes 
advised that the fruit be placed in by 
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EXHIBITS OF FARM PROOUCTS AT A LOCAL FAIR 


Among the interesting exhibits at the Allentown, Pa, fair last year 
were those in the farm products department, a portion of which is repro- 


duced above, 


miscellaneous packages is not desirable. 


An exhibition and arrangement of products of this sort in 


A uniform system of packages or 


trays would have been much more attractive, yet exhibits of this sort are 


valuable and should be encouraged at local and 
individuals and not by 


these entries were by 
who so frequently packs the tables. 


The most of 
exhibitor 


s.iate airs. 
the professional 


PREPARING APPLES FOR MARKET 


sup- | 
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The Moline Wagon 


Farmers Call It the “‘Ironclad”’ 


There is only one farm wagon that the 


farmers call the “ Ironclad”’ 
wagon, and that’s the 
Moline! 

Why did they name it 
“Tronclad’’? 

Simply because it has 
more and heavier ironing 
and bracing than any farm 
wagon on earth. 


a mile long! 
right in our factory. 


ironclad. The tongue is ironclad. 
Every part of the Moline Wagon where there is wear and 


There’s so much iron 
and steel reinforcement on a Moline Wagon that if it was 
made into fence wire, it would build a four-wire fence half 
This is a fact that has been demonstrated 
We have the proof. 












The gears are 
The box is ironclad. 


strain is protected by iron straps, iron braces or steel plates. 


The Moline Wears Like Iron 


A Moline Wagon is good for 30 years of heavy hauling. 


The foundation is of finest hardwoods 





Hickory and White 


Oak that has been air-seasoned (not kiln-dried) for 4 to 7 


years. 


There is lumber drying in our yards today that we don’t 


expect to use until 1912! 


When lumber gets through air-drying in our vast lum- 


ber yards, its fiber is almost as hard as iron. 


It won’t warp. 


It won’t split. It won’t shrink. But how it will wear! 
Now, the Moline Wagon, with all its heavy ironing and its 
heavy pattern woodwork, hasn’t an ounce of unneces- 


sary weight. 


lightest running wagon made. 
draft than ordinary wagons. 

The Master Mechanic has just written a book— 
““‘How the New Moline Is Made Ironclad.” 
Nothing “flowery,” but just plain wagon talk 
from start to finish. You want this book and 


Free 
Wagon 
Book 


Every piece for a purpose. 


It is the 
One-third lighter 


we want to send you a copy free, postage paid by us. 
Drop a postal today, or see your nearest Moline agent 
and he will make you a present of the book. 


Moline Wagon Co. 


Moline, Ill. 


Branches— Deere & Webber Co., Minneapolis; John Deere Plow Co., 





Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, Dallas, New Orleans and Portland. 




















THE NATIONAL 
ff suny---PLOW 


plow, 

quick to 
et into 
ighest 

favor. 


Thousan 
in wee. - 







LESS TURNING, 


rapid work and no dead furrows. FR 
left hand Sulky, richt or left hand Walking 
Piow. Works equally well on level land or side 
hill, all soils. Ask your dealer to show you. If 
not there, write us for full particulars and testi- 
onials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 















Direct to you from our factory 
at lowest factory prices. 
pay unless you are satisfied 
thatit is better roofing than 
you can buy anywhere else at 
the same price. 
facture a full line of Gaivan- 
ized and Painted Metal Roof- 
ing, Corrugated, V Crimped 
end Patent. Ask fur free catalog’ 
No. R% The United Factories Co., 
Cleveland, Ouio. 














MAKE MONEY 


pulling stamps, grubs, etc., 
and clear 


ump Puller le the best, 
1.38, Centerville, lowa, 






Catalog FREE. Wercules Mfg 


 Co., Dep 














paaTT’s SGALECIDE” rereon 


If YOU will guarantee to cover the 


SAN JOSE SCALE, 


WE will guarantee to kill it without injury to the 
tree. Can we do any more? Yes, lowest cost. Price 


im bbl., 0c. per gal. 10 gal. cans,¢6; 5 gal. cane, 63.25; 1 gal. 
cans. $1, f.o.b. N. Y. One gal. makes 2) gals. spray by eimpl 
adding water. For parti and lar, address Dept. Bn 





B. G. PRATT CO., 11 Broadway, New York, 








OUR GUARANTEE of 


See 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Pace. 








vent 
wire, ® 
not sag, bag or 
common netti 
longer. sight 
you need Poultry 


up 


better. 
orGfeet. If 
ence, write us. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 


Bex 92, 4érian, Nich, 
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EERLESS” 
Pitless Scale 


this 44 
New 


Laid Down at Your 
Railroad Station 

















The only real difterence between the “‘Peeriess” 
at $46.50 and other Pitless Scales selling at $60 to 
$100 is in the frame, 

Peerless es are of wood,—the others, cost- 
Ing 33% to 100% more, are steel; all inside working 
parts are practically the same, 

en, why on earth should you pay a fancy 

| eg when you can buy a thoroughly good scale 

6 the “Peeriess’’ direct from the factory et @ 
Saving of all middlemen's profits? 

An entirely new scale fully protected by patents, 

Sold on 30 days free trial. No deposit, no 
Motes to sign, nothing to pay unless you are satis 
fied, and you are the judge of that! 

Let us send youaset, Test them for a month 
and make up your mind whether they are worth 

50, Keep them, ‘if you think they are. 

Send for the free “Peerless” Pitless Scale 
eatalog fullydescribing every part. 

You will make a big mistake to buy a high 
priced scale before investigating the ‘Peserless."” 


Peerless Pitiess Scale Co. 

320 23rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Peertess Pitless Scaie Co., ] 
2320 23rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Pleace send me at once your 


free scale 
catalog aud wioney saving plan, | 


“ai ae 


Name..... OOO nee. meee eneeeeeeeeeetes 


AAArESS. .000rescreceeveersccccvcccecoss 


iieie-suibitens ips enin coms Gevegyhtaaieapintaaaesd 
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- tfor Man and Beast. 
Used 5 Years Sesth ort a 





“LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Saves Meare! 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 
wash even the worst creain separator 
wl properly twice every day. But 
why ask her to slave over a heavy, 
complicated"*bucket bowl,”like either ff 


3 I2%lbs 1%lbs Sielbs lO%elbs blalhs 



















urzou -Mmance 


wrz0n a> 




















& ad «ogg ES ry pao 
5 Cream Separator with a_ simple, 
light, Tubular bowl, easily cleaned in 
} minutes, like that on the right? 

t holds the world’s record for clean 
Skimming. 

Sharples Tubular Cream Separa- 
tors are different—very different— 
from all others. Every difference is 
to your aftvantage. Write for catalog 
M— 100, and valuable free book “Buse §f 
iness Dair: ing.”” 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can, Chicago, tt, 


al 
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TO-DAY 3 PACKA 
ABSOLUTELY wit cure any case 
eult PosiTive or your money will be 
retun . 

AND 1? PACKAGE will 
PERMANENT = ordinary cases. 

Sent post paid on 

receipt of price. 

yy AGENTS W. 

THMERAL SAVE AGF nthY 








, Vt., March 20, 
. B. J. all Co., 
7 _ T have used Kendall's Spavin Cure for both 
forses family for Se tive years. ice ~ best 
ever used. would pn outit. 
“ips a Yours truly, M. Sucia, 
Everybody who ever used it calls Kendall's Spav- 


- . The Great Horse Remedy 
rest Spavin, Ringdone, Curh plint and 

oat ore ten Price® 18 for $8. Greatest lint 

ment known for family use. All dru; x i} 

Accept no substitute. The great book, “A 

en the Horse,”* free from druggists or 





















Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enesburg Falls, Vt. 





FLIES! FLIES! FLIES! 


Why allow your Horses and Cattle to be 
any longer by fftes, when you_can relieve them b 
using the RUSS FLY CHASER. Your horses wi 
work better and cows Will almost double tints $e of 
milk. $ gal. 50c; 1 gal. 75c; Sgals. $3.50; 10 gals $6.00, 


Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 


DEPT. FE. E. 
26 & 28 Vesey St., NEW YORK CITY, 








CREAM 





Run Easiest 
Perfectly Safe 


Our handsome new 
United States Separator. 


profit, ask for our catalogue No, 6 ~ 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 
18 DISTRIBUTING W. 


e SEPARATORS 


Skim Cleanest Are Simplest 
Wear Longest Quickly Cleaned 
Easy to Handle - 


MOST PROFITABLE 


describes in detail the operation and construction of the 
any fine avi accurate illustrations aid in making perfectly 
clear to you the advantages the U, S. has over all others. If you’re keeping cows for 
It poisits the way to the biggest profits. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 































BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








teniinaiiadal 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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hand in tayers, each layer being 
pressed firmly but gently into place. 
In packing boxes, each fruit should 
be placed in position by hand. - The 
fruit should be wrapped and the box 
lined with paper. The rule for quan- 
tity in any package is to get into it all 
the apples it will hold; then they will 
not shake and rattle about. As soon 
as the packge is closed up it should 
be properly marked on the faced end. 
It should bear the name of the varie- 
ty, the grade of apple, whether No 1 or 
Noe 2, the name of the grower and the 
place where grown. 





Feed Prices Continue High. 





The generous proportions of west- 
ern grain crops have been shown in 
recent issues of American Agriculturist. 
Corn is now practically out of the 
way of frost everywhere, although of 
course husking in western corn states 
will not begin in earnest for some 
time. As pointed out in these col- 
umns, a relatively good crop of hay 
in the older middle and eastern states 
is offset in a measure by comparative 
shortage in important parts of the 
central west. While feed stuffs in 
sight are ample, prices are not par- 
licularly low. A factor just now is 
the prospective shortage in freight cars 
to move western grain toward east- 
ern distributing points. 

In accompanying table may be 
seen comparative prices of various 
grains and mill feeds now and one 
year ago. 

GRAIN AND FEED PRICES. 
[Chicago quotations, Oct 1, except 
where indicated otherwise. ] 


1906 6190 = 1904 1903S «1902 

Corn, p bu | 53 8 5228 Au B .59 
Oats’p bu 3 8 . * 4 
Hay, p tou Lb. 11.50 ’ 12.50 13.50 
Ehiadi ete & a2 & KK te 

c ngs 0D . 23, 24. 24. 9. 

nmi, ibd tbs Ls 1.22 1.22 1.38 
itimsoc mipton 30. %.50 %.75 | 26. 
‘Linseed mi.p ton 31. w. 28. 24.50 


ston quotations. 
SRew ok 

Receipts of western grain at New 
York and Boston and at local points 


of distribution are not especially 
large, and prices hold relatively firm. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note the opinion of a prominent east- 
ern dealer in western feed stuffs. In 
a recent private letter to this paper 
he said: “This is a bumper year in 
all kinds of feed stuffs, and prices are 
bound to be low. For instance, corn 
can be bought for Dec shipment 6 
cents a bushel lower than for prompt 
shipment. We are told that if the 
country could get cars fast enough, 
they would swamp the cities with hay 
and knock the price; but the fact is, 
we are going to have our usual car 
famine, and that may limit the move- 
ment of all kinds of grain. 

“Meanwhile, prices now are not par- 
ticularly low, even at the end of such 
a big crop as we had last year. It is 
evident that western farmers are hold- 
ing their stuff and not forcing it on 
the market as they used to. This will 
be a strong factor in the future in 
this country. One of the most. prac- 
tical things w@ can say to consumers 
is to note the difference between the 
price of oats and the price that corn 
will soon be, on the decline.. There is 
to be a wide range, figuring on a ton 
basis. This means that the farmers 
will seek out some feed which will be 
cheaper than oats and just as nutri- 
tious and healthful for horses. Oats 
are the one crop which was not par- 
ticularly good this year. Feeds high 
in protein are not low either, and 
probably wil! not be. Cottonseed 
meal and linseed meal are both high, 
while gluten sells very freely at fig- 
ures well above old-time prices.” 

—_——— <->. -—-- — 

The Three Essentials to know about 
@ dairy cow are: How much milk she 
gives, how rich in butter fat and other 
solids it is, and how much it costs to 
keep her. When these points are de- 
termined for each cow the owner will 
know which ones pay to keep and 
which to sell, 


Waste Appies as Hog Feed. 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS. 





T have had considerable experience 
in feeding windfalls from the apple 
orchard to hogs. I allow my hogs 
to run ia the orchard until the apples 
begin to drop very heavily, if this 
ever occurs. Then when [I begin to 
pick up waste fruit for cider. drying, 
or apple butter, I feed to the hogs 
the parings and all the fruit that |! 
cannot use. The fattening qualities 
of apples seem to be quite high, for 
my animals thrive and do well. 

I would, therefore, advise everyone 
to utilize as thoroughly as possible all 
waste fruit from his orchard. I can 
hardly understand why many farm- 
ers allow bushel after bushel of ap- 
ples to rot instead of feeding them to 
hogs. The pork from apple fed hogs 
is of very high quality and highly 
prized on our own place. 

In addition to consuming waste 
fruit and a great many injurious 
insecta, the hogs root over the 
ground and keep it well stirred. This 
is very beneficial to trees and is about 
the only method of cultivation I 
practice. 

When waste apples are not equally 
available the hogs are in good con- 
dition for finishing on corn, oats, peas 
or buckwheat meal. Because of their 
thrifty condition induced by this suc- 
culent feed, they put on fat very rap- 
idly and are ready for butchering at 
almost any time. 

<_— 

Hydrophobia is regarded by some 
physicians and surgeons as a simu- 
lated disease. While this allegation is 
by no means generally accepted, it is 
interesting to note the claims put 
forth by those who believe the news- 
papers have printed too much sensa- 
tional about mad dogs. There is 
printed in a recent number of Our 
Dumb Animals a statement that at 
the Philadelphia dog pound 6000 va- 
grant dogs are taken up annually, 
and not one case of hydrophobia has 
occurred there during the past 25 
years.: A well known specialist, Dr E. 
Cc. Spitzka, of New York, is quoted 
as saying that much of the observa- 
tion of suspicious dogs is made through 
optics disturbed by fear. Prominent 
professors in various medical colleges 





in Philadelphia, New York, etc, ex 
press the opinion that communitie: 
are often unduly alarmed over the 


supposed danger of dog bite. 


Washing Dairy Utensils—The prin- 
cipal things necessary for keeping 
utensils clean are hot water or steam, 
some alkali, a scrubbing brush or a 
coarse cloth, combined with plenty of 
elbow grease, to make these agents ef- 
fective. All utensils should be cleaned 
immediately after using. The method 
for cleaning varies slightly, according 
to what the utensils have contained. 
If they have been used for milk, they 
should first be rinsed with cold or 
lukewarm water, so as to wash off the 
viscous albuminoids, which, if sub- 
jected to boiling water, would coagulate 
and adhere firmly to the tin, thus be- 
coming difficult to remove.—[Kansas 
Experiment Station. 


= 


Fraud Orders—The postmaster-gen- 
eral at WaShington has issued fraud 
orders against the Co-operative Land 
company of Minneapolis, Minn, and 
M. Wheatcroft company, W. B. Levy, 
general manager, and Dr W. B. Levy, 
Box 960, Jacksonville, Fla, and Box 
1023, New York city. The fraud or- 
der against James B. Goode of St 
Louis, Mo. has been revoked. 








Dr L. L. Van Slyke’s book entitled, 
“Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 
Milk Products,” is very clear, complete 
and practical and will, I am sure, sup- 
ply a long-felt want. (Postpaid by 
Orange Judd company 75 cents.—[Dr 
H. B. McDennell, Professor Chemis- 
try, Maryland Agricultural College. 














Forward Glance at Sheep Breeding. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, ONTARIO. 





The sheep-breeding business, to me 
appears to be divided into three sec- 
tions, each one somewhat similar in 
aim, and yet differing considerably in 
the carrying out of the work, as it 
must be, to secure the harmonious 
whole. First, we have the flocks 
where the aim is wholly, the produc- 
tion of the butcher’s lambs, and the 
fleece to help pay the keeping expen- 
ses. Next we have the flocks of high- 
er merit, which may be named the 
sub-standard ones. They furnish the 
rams, to the producers of market 
lambs. In the third division, we find 
the high standard, registered pure- 
bred flocks. Perhaps it may be well 
for us to first consider the important 
place the last class occupies, as it is 
tae fountain from which all, or nearly 
ail, improvement springs. Without 
the stud flocks being of the best, we 
cannot have the grades between them 
and the butcher’s block, of the su- 
perior and desirable quality. 

Breeders are born, not made. Here 
is where skill, capital, and labor must 
combine to reach the highest aim. 
And all three must be combined in the 
one individual, in order to obtain the 
outstanding success... To establish and 
maintain a ram-breeding flock of a 
high order, which will yield profit to 
the owner, and transmit merit and 
worth to the flocks in which sires from 
it are used, requires keen judgment, 
constant study, untiring industry, and 
the ready available capital to secure 
such sires and dams, as will be re- 
quired. 

The first and foremost thought must 
be, where can the sire we need be 
seen? and when found, the money to 
buy him must be more lightly valued, 
than our need. We have seen men of 
means invest freely in establishing 
pure-breed flocks, and- right well 
pleased we all should be, as they are 
good customers, and in some ways are 
most helpful to the industry. Yet for 
all that, it is the one whose bread and 
butter largely depends, on his success- 
ful efforts that attains to distinction 
as a breeder. And it is he also, who 
keeps on improving his flock, year by 
year, not so much by purchase, as by 
skillful mating and careful feeding. 
His surplus stock is eagerly sought by 
those who have come to realize the 
safety and certainty, in using such in 
their flocks, being assured that good 
results can scarcely fail. 

The building up of a high-standard, 
pure-bred flock is a fascinating busi- 
ness, but losses and crosses abound 
there as well as in other farm opera- 
tions. Because of the latter and the 
sreater disappointments, pluck, forti- 
tude and perseverance are occasionally 
in demand, as well as skill and suf- 
ficient capital. We therefore need not 
fear the disastrous increases of such 
flocks, for if anywhere the old saying 
of, “there is always room at the top” 
holds true, it is in this division of 
sheep husbandry. 
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There Is A Big Difference—Laundry 
soap is intended for coarse work, such 
as washing clothes, Toilet soap is 
suited to taking the dirt from the 
skin. Shaving soap is different—or 
ought to be. It should theroughly 
moisten the hairs, hold them firmly 
against the razor, and then leave the 
skin smooth, cool and velvety. Wil- 
liams’ shaving soap will do just this. 
The J. B. Williams Co, Glastonbury, 
Ct, have made a specialty of shaving 
soap for nearly three-auarters of a 
century, and it is the “only soap fit 
for the face.’’ In another column they 
offer to send you a free trial sample. 
Be fair to your face and send for it. 


MUTTON AND WOOL 





SHEEP FOR 














that we, who 
thoroughly and sincerely in its efficiency. 


was formulated by Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.S.), whoisa 











minor stock ailments. Feed your hogs Dr. Hess Stock Food regular! 
positive writtcu guarantee says that your money will be refunded. 


25 Ib. pail $1.60 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance, 





guarantee. 


free for giving 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, 


Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-co-a and Instant Louse 


puse Killer Kilis Lice 






















What It Says 


Dr. Hess Stock Food is always sold under a positive 
written guarantee. If it docs not do all we say it will, 
your money will be refunded. This guarantee A 
“grand-stand lay.” Itis mot put out witm the belief that 
anyone who is disaprointed would rather say nothing than ask 
for their money back. If anyone is not satisfied with the results 
obtained by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Food, we ask and expect that 
they will = their momey returned’. We issue our guarantee to show 
now Dr. Hess Stock Food better than anyone else, believe 


D® HESS STOCK FESL 


stock feeder of long experience. Tc prescription was use! by him in his 
great success before the food was placed upon tueinarket, Hence our faith ta this preparation is 

based, not upon theory, but experience, It is not a condimental food, but a scientific stock tonic and 
laxative, that enables the system of the animal to convert a larger portion of the nutrition of the food 
into solid flesh and fat. It shortens the feeding period of any animal 30 to 60 days. It also relieves the 
as directed, disinfect the pens, bedding 
and feeding places once a week with Instant Louse Killer, and if you have any loss from disease, this 


100 Ihe. $600 { Satnco 


e 
West and South. 


Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs is in the dosc—it’s small and fed but twice a day, which proves ft has the most digestive 
strength to the pound, Our Government recognizes Dr. Hess Stock Food as a medicinal tonic and this paper is back of the 


Veterinary advice given free. From the Ist to the 10th of each month by naming this paper, stating what stock yon have and what Stock Food 
yon have fed, we will furnish : yo cent et ; 
B " 2 yy free y= advice and prescriptions. Enclose two cent stamp for reply. Dr. Hesse % page Veterinary Book 


EIGHT-YEAR GUARANTEE—TWO GALLONS FREE TO TRY—G MONTHS’ TIME TO PAY 


PAINT is a new peint—made in « new way—sold on a new plan, order to fins your bulldings, After you ure it. stand off and look at it. If f 
i sti y and 
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physician, a veterinary surgeon and a 
rivate practice with 

































Ohio. 
Hiller. 










ted im every way, the paint 











It is unique. t is not entirely 


MM 








I ray all freight on jones or over, I allow you to try the whole 


My paint is unlike any other paint in the world. will be yours free, 
It is made especially for you after your order is received, and I No other paint manufacturer ever made such a liberal offer, and I make \ 
pack your order in he: i cans, it because I manufacture the best paint ever put on the market. ie } 
I ship mythick pigment, which is double ee ——— A ground, in 1 co even further. I will seil my paint on six months’ time to responsible 
separate cans, and in another can I ship the pure, old process Linseed Oil— people ifdesired. This gives you ample time to test of its value. 
the kind you used to buy yeard ago. Any child can stir them together. Back of my agreement for quality, [ also put a guarantee for sight years, 


i paint your work, She longest ever put u & paint, and back of that is my $50,000 bond. 
byte ty Fy —- -— - Before baying aaah, be sure and send for my paint book. It will not 


paint is the only good t. r 

L. Chase Made-to-Order cost you a cent. It is the finest paint book ever issued. It tells the whole cf my 
toolt my O. Patest direct pains story in the most convincing and common sense argument, and with it ; 
m my to you at a very low factory price. comes big samptes of all colors to choose from. Drop me & linet once. I will { 


OR Chase ‘ . — pay = paint one or middle ane > fe Son — be glad to forward you the bookiet, with s gopy Pal “yo guarantee, etc 
: 4 eal peat gales teas, Sus Seud.oest, amd Seenuse of tho extenesdinnsty tong O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 
) wear, it reduces the a of nting bills at least fi cent. Yours truly, ~ 

on tin gulione or over, aby 709 A Olive Street, St. Louls, Mo. | 
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Six Months 
Old and Weighs 


For developing growth 
either in dairy or beef stock 
just try 


SCHUMACHER’S 
STOCK FEED 


It promotes fast growth 
of bone, muscle, tissue; sup- 
plying enough fiesh to cover frame, giving young stock just the start 
they need. Here is evidence to prove this. Mr. Lee is a prominent 
breeder of Holstein Cattle and an authority on feeding young stock: 


Earlville, N. ¥Y., September 2, 1906. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Chic: ll. 


“In feeding Schumacher’s 8 tk Feed to calves, I give them all 
they will eat up clean until they are six months old, allowing them to eat as 
much and whenever they please, so as to seep them in growing con- 
dition. In breeding dairy cattle I believe this feed, given in proper 
gegatities, will develop the most pronounced t: of a dairy yearling 

ifer of any feed I have ever tried. It develops the frame remarkably, 
and at the same time will furnish flesh sufficient to cover it. I think the 
photo which I send you proves this statement. is calf ie six months 
old and weighs 500 lbs., and is a perfect type cf a Sal. heifer. 

Yours respect: y, James A. Lee.” 























Sold by all dealers. If your dealer does not sell sell it, write to us. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 













| Hameless Horse Collars Saves Seer VETERINARY DENTISTRY =2¢ 


Don’t wear out; do wea ; a year. We teach you at home in three 
adjustable in iabs wa y— a ge 200 months of your spare time by illustrated 


Practical oy ond ont diploma with degree. Particulars free. 












See OUR GUARANTER of 
ADVERTISERS on fdlitorial Page. 
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Peat Sher od 


Any person, however inexperienced, 
can readily cure either disease with 


Fleming's 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandened, Fasy and simple; no 
cutting; justa little attention every fifth 
day—and your money refunded If it ever 

a. Cures most cases within a | days 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. i 
particulars given in 

Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Write ue for a free copy. Ninety-six 
pages. covering more than a hundred vet- 
erinary subjects. Durably bound, in- 

ed and illustrated. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

821 Unies Steck Yards, Obhilcago, Lil. 


























You Can’t Cut Out. 


A Ros. SPAVIN or 
THO UGHPIN, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Will tell you more if 

ou wine £2.00 per bottle, delivered, 
Book ree. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 

$1.00 bottle. Cures Varicose Veins, Vari- 

cocele, Hydrocele, tured Muscles or 

Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Allays Pain, 
Genuine mfd. only by 


W. §. YOUNG, P. 0. F.,651 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 
Wher wri to an advertiser is to say. “x 
Bi 








y 
our ady. inthe old, reliable A. 
it the next time. You'll get a wore prompt 
than you ever did before. 
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Entered at postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Vents tus six months; if not paid im advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year., 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. J 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that Re - 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1907, 
Febi? to February 1, 197, and se on, When pay- 
ment ig made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly, 

DISCONTINUANCES—Foliowing the 
desire of our r vers it is our custom to continue 
this jourual to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
discontinnance is desired, If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 
pleasé notify us. 

CHANCE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
fm the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old aa well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town te so- 
licit subsempt.ions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn stagement of circulation, 
étc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
fs allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
Wiiiin one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that im writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘Zsaw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postofiice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts sheulé be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
469 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Everything within reason should be 
done to foster the work carried on by 
the various corn breeders’ and corn 
growers’ associations. These, together 
with some of the enterprising seed- 
men, have accomplished much along 
the-line of placing in the hands of 
farmers seed grain of a quality and 
character insuring a better yield to 
the acre. Just now, apparently through 
misapprehension, danger has arisen, 
which if realized, will greatly hamper 
the dissemination of improved seed 
corn. The railroad classification com- 
mittee, which arranges rates of freight 
applying to transportation through a 
large part of the central, middle and 


eastern states, has made a ruling 
which requires prompt modification; 
this, too, without the slightest detri- 


ment to the railroads. The commit- 
tee proposes to refuse transportation 
to seed corn on the ear, packed for 
shipment in crates, claiming the 
wrate an unsafe carrying package for 
ear corn, as it presents an excellent 
opportunity for the pilfering as well 
as the shelling of corn from the ear. 
The Illinois seed corn breeders’ and 
the Illinois corn growers’ associations, 
with others interested in the seed 
thade, offer strong remonstrances 

rainst such action. There is little or 
m) danger of pilfering or loss through 
shelling. Furthermore, it is practi- 
cally impossible to make shipment of 
ear seed corn in tight boxes or bags, as 
the grain needs much ventilation both 
in storing and in handling during ship- 
ment. Breeders and dealers in seed 
corn claim that if they are forced to 
ship in tight boxes, the vitality wi'l be 
seriously damaged in half the ship- 





EDITORIAL 


ments, not to speak of the additional 
trouble in handling this corn. The 
ear seed corn idea has taken a strong 
hold in the middle west, and is making 
its way into the eastern states. Every- 
thing should be done to encourage the 
unhampered distribution of bétter seed 
corn. 


-— 


American Agriculturist is particu- 
larly interested in agricultural educa- 
tion. We are anxious to see all our 
agricultural colleges placed upon the 
highest plane for doing the greatest 
amount of good in rural communi- 
ties. We have long held the opinion 





_that the development of the Pennsyl- 


vania state college, where a new pres- 
ident is to be selected, is only in its 
infancy. The key to the situation ap- 
pears along educational lines of agri- 
culture and industry. These two fea- 
tures are so prominently connected 
that one who, by practical experience 
and education is most interested in 
these two sides of the question, would 
be the most valuable to Pennsylvania 
as president of the agricultural co!l- 
lege. Too many agricultural college 
presidencies have been held at one 
and another time by men of letters, 
philosophy and theory, rather than 
by those possessed of practical com- 
mon sense and science as applied to 
agriculture and its industrial sides. 
In nine cases out of ten, the man 
who is thoroughly equipped along ag- 
ricultural and industrial lines is usu- 
ally as well versed, or perhaps better, 
in philosophy, literature, etc, than is 
the man who sticks to the lines and 
who generally knows little or nothing 
about agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation. We certainly hope that in the 
organization of the Pennsylvania state 
college the man who is to head it will 
be a leader along agricultural and in- 
custrial lines. We know from person- 
al contact with the farmers in various 
parts of that great state, that there 
as a favorable feeling in this respect. 
Nothing, in our opinion, would give 
greater confidence to the people of 
Pennsylvania, for the future of the ag- 
ricultural college, than the selection of 
such an individual for president. 
——- —— — <- ——_ 

A very pronounced increase in Ger- 
many's denatured alcohol industry m- 
dicates what may be expected in 
America. The German production 
last year was 27,000,000 gallons, made 
in 72,000 distilleries, of which 14,000 
were on farms or were operated by 
farmers, About 84% of all alcohol 
was made in the agricultural distiller- 
ies. The rules will soon_be issued by 
the United States internal revenue de- 
partment governing the manufacture 
and sale of denatured tax-free alcohol 
under the new law, which is about to 
go into effect. Fears have been ex- 
pressed that this law might be so en- 
forced as to encourage monopoliza- 
tion of this new industry. We cannot 
believe, however, that the commission- 
er of internal revenue will be a party 
to any such deal. Certainly the spirit 
of the law, as well as its letter, as we 
interpret the phraseology, are de- 
signed to afford every possible encour- 
agement for farmers to establish in- 
dividual or co-operative distilleries 


for the manufacture of denatured al- 
cohol. This new industry may also 
afford a use for many of the small 


Cistilleries all over the country which 
have been closed up of late years by 
the oneration of the trusts in the 
whiskey and distilling business 
Co-operative distilleries, like co-oper- 
ative creameries, promise to be the 
medium through which farmers will 
derive the largest benefit from this 
industry. 


<> 
-_ 


Fakirs and swindlers are being ex- 
posed every day in surprising num- 
bers. In view of this condition of af- 
fairs, it is well for prospective buyers 
to be careful in their dealings by mail 
orders. Readers of this paper may 
rest assured that their interests are 
protected if they comply with condi- 
tions in guarantee printed upon this 
page. 








voice 

The first simple, direct, feasible plan. ever offered whereby 
producers of the supply can emphasize their views upon buyers or 
upon the demand. 


WHAT PRICE DO YOU WANT 


FOR YOUR CROPS? 


State figure you think should be paid 
net to you in cash, for crops delivered 
at your nearest shipping point or 
local market. 
Let Producers Name the Prices they 
Ask—Then let us see what can be done to 
realize these prices—-A_ national effort 
toward enabling farmers to have some 
in fixing the prices of what they have to sell. 





Supply and demand are the final regulators of values. The free action 
of the laws of supply and demand may be interfered with in many ways. 
The price of wheat, corn, cotton, wool and some other staples, is largely gov- 
erned by world-wide conditions. But valves of potatoes, tebacco, onions, 
oats, rye, barley, etc, are maimly influenced by eonditions ‘existing 
within the nation, state or county. Yet with due regard for all natural and 
artificial influences, the fact remains that if sellers do not ask fair prices, 
buyers do not volunteer fair prices. The buyer’s job is to buy as lew as he 
can; sellers want as much as possible; actual Sales are the result of “get- 
ting together.” 

But the farmer, as a rule, has almost nothing to say directly about 
prices. The nearest the average farmer comes to naming prices is usu- 
ally to say whether he will accept or reject any quotation. 

Now if farmers themselves will quote the prices at which they are will- 
ing to sell their crops, such quotations may have profound influence 
toward inducing buyers to bid up to at least an approach to producers’ 
views. Only to-day a New York exporter wired the Chicago market: “If 
western sentiment makes the price of wheat for the next few weeks, then 
we ought to advance. If export or cash demand is the basis, the markets 
ought to decline as surely.” 

Therefore, American Agriculturist invites every producer of crops, live 
stock or other farm products to at on¢ee quote the price which he believes 
such article should net him, delivered at his nearest market, shipping point 
or place of local delivery. This may be done most easily and best by writing 
a letter to Producers’ Market Editor, American Agriculturist, New York, N Y,. 
stating quantity and quality of the various crops, live stock or other prod- 
ucts you have to sell, and putting against each article what you believe is a 
fair net cash price for it, if sold now or within say, two or four months. Or 
use the form below suggested. 

American Agriculturist will consolidate all these returns, arrange them 
by appropriate sections, and also calculate their equivalents at leading mar- 
ket centers. These asking quotations of the farmers will then be promptly 
published by American Agriculturist in all interested markets at home and 
abroad. 

Having thus named the range of prices favored by producers, plans will 
be discussed whereby farmers may co-operate in an effort to sustain these 
quotations. In this way, a start can be made toward putting into producers’ 
pockets many millions of extra money. Producers who have carefully fol- 
lowed American Agriculturist’s exclusive svecial crop reports and market 
prospects are in a position to ask for prices that there is some show of 
getting. Any farmer is at liberty to ask any price he pleases. But the ef- 
fectiveness of this expression of farmers’ views’ will be governed partly by 
the judgment they display. 


What Price Do You Want For Your Crops ? 


Read above heads and article. Then copy or cut out this form, or follew this general arrange- 
ment. No one is bound in any way by signing such a statement. It is simply your opinion. One or 
many names may he signed to the same paper. Head this yourself, get all names possible, and 
mail at ence to Producers’ Editor, American Agriculturist, New York, N.¥. Use a different paper for 
each postoffice, or indicate postoffice under each name if it is different from postoffice named in heading. * 


ee geet e * Nap get S vans cw deb +4o cen tAgeceacxeliveessc<s norka chain's 
CES > no kk se 5.3 a cee stewie State ..ccccccccessccec- Date......, 1906 
Our principal market is.......... Freight rates from this point to said mar- 
ket, on leading crops:below named are, per 100 Ibs ............00--eee: 


My quantity 


Producers’ rames, of it for sale My opinion is that 


Write plainly. Repeat crop for is (or will be this it ought to net mre 
name for extra crops, market 1s season) about im cash say 

John Doe cotton 10 bales 10@1ic 
John Doe corn 1000 bus 45@50c 
Henry Smith milk 100 qts daily 8c qt 
Richard Hudent tobacco 3000 Ibs 15@18c 
Phelps Creamery butter 1000 Ibs daily 23@25c 
Charles Simpson hogs 100 hd 6c lw 


The above is simply to show how several names can be got on one 
sheet. The quantities and prices printed above simply shew how to fill out 
the form; each signer names his own quantity and his own price. Live 
stock quotations are per 100 Ibs live weight; other articles state the anit 
of measure or weight. 





Handling Beggar Weed 





Would you advise planting beggar 
weed in this section? I understand it 
grows very profusely i nthe south and 
is used for hay. Where can the seed 
be bought?—[J. M. Willier, Dauphin 
County, Pa. 

Florida beggar weed, according to 
Prof C. V. Piper, agrostologist of the 
United States. department of agricul- 
ture, is at present utilized as a forage 
crop only in the gulf states and prin- 
cipally along the low coastal plain. 
Various experiment stations have test- 
ed the plant, and it has been found 
to thrive wel! enough in Kansas. South 
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BEG3ABR WEED. 

Dakota, Nebraska and other states, so 
that it will undoubtedly succeed in 
Pennsylvania. The crop, however, is 
not of superior enough quality to 
compete with alfalfa, red clover, or 
any of our better grasses, and on this 
account has not become of agricultural 
value in the northern states. Seed of 
it is handled by most of the southern 
seedsmen so that your corréeSpondent 
would have no difficulty in securing 
some for trial. 

In the accompanying illustration, 
furnished by Prof Rolf of the sub- 
tropical experiment station, Florida. is 
shown the feed branch and the seed. 
The branch from which this picture 
was made, was 15 inches long. In an 
article printed in these columns No- 
vember 25, 1905, Prof Rolf gave a full 
account of the methods of handling 
the plant. 


-— 





Fall Treatment of Strawberries. 
L. BRB. JOHNSON, MISSOURI. 





Fall is the time to thin the straw- 
berry rows. Really the best time to 
do this is during the summer while 
the runners are taking root. The nar- 


a RUNNERS 
PLANT PLANT 
SYSTEM FOR LAYERING PLANTS. 

row row, consisting of a double row 
of plants about 6 or 8 inches apart, 
is one of the best forms, being a com- 
promise between the hill and matted 
row systems. This is easily arranged 
by allowing two runners to grow from 
each side of the mother plant and 
layering them at the proper distance 


apart. By this method the original 
plants can be set 30 to 40 inches apart, 
and two plants on each runner, the 


nodes averaging 6 to 8 inches apart, 
will just fill the rows The accome- 
panying diagram will illustrate. 
This system places eight young 
plants between every two old ones. 
After that all runners should be kept 


off and this is a task that will end! 


only with freezing weather. 

If you have chosen the common 
matted row style, do not let it get 
wider than 18 inches, for unless you 
space the plants, the berries in the 
middle will be few and small. There 
is no gain, but loss, in having a very 
wide matted row. Yet many people 
seem to think that the more plants 
the more berries. After your matted 
row is of proper width, surplus run- 
ners ,can be cut off with the hoe. 
Late in the fall rake across the rows 
with a wide garden rake. This will 
catch and drag out all late and shal- 
low rooted runners that have formed 
no fruit buds, and in no event would 
bear the next season. 


Handling Pears for the Family. 


L. B. JOHNSON, MISSOURI. 








All kinds of pears will ripen if 
picked a week to a month before they 
are ripe. It is much the best plan to 
thus gather and store them away for 
several reasons. One is that as they 
mature they drop easily and a hard 
wind often blows off great numbers. 
When blown down they are nearly at- 
ways more or less damaged by being 
scratched or bruised, gnawed by rab- 
bits, picked by chicKens and various- 
ly injured by numerous other destruc- 
tive agencies. 

Another reason is that some vari- 
eties are subject to rot at the core if 
left on the tree till ripe and scarceiy 
any variety is of so good a flavor. In 
case you wish to show a few fine 
specimens at the fair, it is a good plan 
to tie a paper bag over them to pro- 
tect them against possible injury un- 
til it is time to gather them. 

The time to pick pears may be 
known by their assuming a yellow 
tinge. The moment this can be de- 
tected they are ready and should be 
gathered at once. Do not pull or jerk 
them off but simply raise them gently 
so as to bend them back on their 
stems. They will then snap off with- 
out effort while a straight pull will 
find them very tough and tenacious. 

Lay them away in a dark cool 
drawer on a soft cloth. Wrap each 
one in a piece of soft paper. The 
paper absorbs the moisture and keeps 
them from contact which disposes to 7 
rot. The well known Kieffer is espe- 
cially benefited by the above treat- 
ment. If left on the tree, it will in- 
deed color up beautifully, but it is as 
great a delusion as Dead Sea fruit. 
Not only will it fail to soften, but the 
flesh will become so hard and gritty 
and musky flavored that it is not fit to 
eat. 


Celery for Home and Late Markets. 


{From Page 266.] 

growth in the trench. All poor stalks 
we also remove from outside the plant. 
A little moist soil is then packed 
among: the roots. In 15 or 20 days, 
according to the weather, the celery 
will be in condition to trim for mar- 
ket. Trimming consists in removing 
poor stalks and roots. 

I aim to have my last trench ready 
for marketing not later than Novem- 
ber 10; the celery to be marketed 
later is packed in the hotbed and in 
the cellar, where it is handy to get at 
for Thanksgiving and holiday trade. 
I sell it all to private customers. Af- 
ter January 1 the weather is gener- 
ally too cold here to handle celery and 
I am glad mine is a!l sold. It brings 
good returns as long as it lasts. 

I grow only the self-blanching va- 
rieties, such as Golden Self-Blanching, 
White Plume and Snow White. This 
last, a new: sort, was less satisfactory 
upon my land than White Plume, be- 
side which it was planted. The latter 
fis heavier and makes a better plant, 
and I prefer it, although Snow White 
when blanched is the whitest celery 
I have ever seen. Colden Self-Blanch- 
ing for a yellow and White Plume for 
a white celery, are hard to surpass. 








EASTERN HORTICULTURE 
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Will You Gasoline 
Engine on 
Send You Free Trial? 
a Sta-Rite 
You Have You Have 
No Deposit No Notes 
To Make To Sign 





A Big Chance For You 


ES,—we mean just exactly that, no 

mo less; a BIG chance to try i 4-3 

buy the best gasoline engine ever am | 

at the lowest price ever made fo an 

of equal merit and quality. 

is no ordinary opportunity, because the 
“Sta-Rite”’ is no ordinary engine, and the 
terms are such that you simply CAN'T refuse 
them, if you are in the market for the best 
om of farm power. 

@ make no claims for the “‘Sta-Rite” that 

Me not PROVE. We stand ready to show 

You that this engine is the simplest, most 
economical and reliable engine on the marke* 


Simplest” means fewest working parts; hat 
can prove to you the first time rou ex- 
omine the “‘Sta-Rite’’ Engine. It is the most 
economical because it is the simplest in con- 
requires practically no expense for 

repairs, which are frequently necessary to keep 
the complicated sort of engines in good work- 


order. 
The “Sta-Rite”’ saves fuel. It uses ‘ess ‘uel 
for ths same amount of work than AN en- 


gine on earth. We give you a po*utive, iron- 
oot : tee on this peiat Werth having,— 
‘t 


Three competing engines of standard make 
recently did the same kind of work (ensilage 
cutting) for two days in the same field, under 
identical conditions, One engine consumed 3B 
gallons of gasoline; another, 21 gals; the 

Sta-Rite,” only 11 ga’ 
How’s that for suostient proof; Mr Farmer? 
Reliability? Well, there’s Fast one right way 


(pee S Office, 123 Monroe & 


tern Branch, Rome, N. v 








Write For Our Free Catalog Today. 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER CO., 


to settle that question; ask any one who has 
actually USED a Sta-Rite engine long enough 
to make his experience valuable. An ounce of 
PRACTICE is worth a ton of theory, we 
think, when it comes to figuring on what a 
machine will or will not do. 

So, write us and we will send you a big 
list of ie who KNOW what the “Sta- 
Rite”’ ne, 


Now, remember, Mr Farmer, that you can 
try a “Sta-Rite’’ engine BEFORE you buy, 

This is the only engine sold on such a wide 
open, liberal free trial plan. 

We can afford to make this offer because 
experience has PROVED that the “Sta-Rite”’ 
will meet every demand made upon it, and 
fully justify our unlimited confidence in its 
merits. 

So, let us send you one to test for 30 days 
in your own work under actual conditions as 
you find them on your premises, 

You will have nothing to pay, no notes to 
sign, no obligations of any kind except to give 
the “Sta-Rite” a fair trial for one month, 

If you want the best farm power ever in- 
vented; if you value an engine that will AL- 
WAYS be in perfect working ler, if you 
believe that economy of operation and absolute 
dependability are things worth having in an 
engine, take our advice and investigate the 
*Sta-Rite."” Do it today! There’s no time like 
NOW to begin looking into the things that will 
better our condition,—save us time, work and 
haw as the Sta-Rite engine is guaranteed 

jo. 


bas 


ATERLOO, WISCONSIN 
Factory, Racine, Wis. 
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A Profitable Investment 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE PORTABLE GASOLINE 
ners E will operate @ a thresber, corn husker and 
shreader, saw, feed grinder, or corn sheller, at 

very small cost. They are easy and simple to run. 
ulring no engineer. Perfectly am, é durable and 
substantial; will stand the wear an rof rough 
ete a FAIRBANES-MORSE ENGINE will pay 


y for itself in a short time. 
Send for Portable Engine Catalogue No,P 597 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 














THE THE BOOT, TH BRAND 


sider. 

oots are m rom 

new rubber on Hight canvas, 
won nd for our 
klet B, one | enclose ldcts. to 


cond cago an our a jeone Bur: 
fale Watch Foo FRE. 

wih WALKER & ‘00., 
71-83 Se. Pearl St.. Buffalo, &. Y. 





WHAT DO You SAY? 


Several oes thousand farmers say 
Gast tapectons ntthey ever made ton 
en they boughtan 


Electric Haw io on 


ed wheels, wide tires; easy work, aaa d-aft. 
e"ll sell you a set of the best ateel wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
bub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
nd for our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 6G, Quincy, tl. 











Don’t Miss This 
You, NEED A WAGON SCALE 


Htbelr bie eof Pitand and Pitheas Seales. Sout 


cd Curae ecale 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re« 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you @ prompt reply and very 
courteoug treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, fruits and 
vegelables. The cry long since went forth 
Jrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compcte 
with the west, It ts not so, With our 
Splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
againsf the cheaper lands of the far west. 
American Agriculiurist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpful matter needed, Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable" American Agriculturist 
your own paper, 


PENNSYLVANIA, ° 
Johnstown’s Excellent Fair. 


Perfect weather conditions, a rec- 
ord attendance, comparatively long 
entry lists, and genuine competition 
in every department.made the fourth 
annual exhibition of the interstate 
fair association at Johnstown, Pa, last 
week by long odds the most success- 
ful in the history of that organiza- 
tion. The unqualified financial suc- 
cess of the fair is received with a 
sense of grateful relief by a manage- 
ment which in three previous years 
has contended as best it might against 
inadequate street car service, the fail- 
ure of local farmers to realize the 
value of such exhibitions, and 
thuader storms, 

The attendance was largest on 
Thursday, estimated at 18,000, On the 
three other days, an average of 8000 
to 9000 was maintained. These figures 
are of wide local importance, not on- 
ly because they are very considerably 
in excess of those in former years, but 
because they indicate the growing 
popularity of the Johnstown fair in 
the neighboring country districts. Ho- 
tels have been filled all week and the 
daily overland influx of farmers has 
been unprecedented. # 

Despite the unpropitious time of 
year, first honors, both as to number 
of entries and quality of stock, went 
to the poultry department. There 
were shown in all between S00 and 
900 birds, representing 28 different va- 
rieties. The chickens were confined in 
newly painted, roomy pens, ranged in 
a double tier about an open pavilion, 
and were easily the most popular ex- 
hibit on the grounds. 

In the live stock department, the 
quality of exhibits was exceptionally 
good, but the number of entries, al- 
though larger than in former years, 
Was small and the competition result- 
ingly restricted, In the cattle division 
the heaviest winners were James T. 
'‘Arrell of Poland, O, who captured.all 
the blues in the Hereford class, and 
Robert Watson and Sons of Youngs- 
town, O, who made a clean sweep of 
the Shorthorns. A _ Shorthorn bull 
shown by the Watson’s was the prize 
animal of the show. In the sheep di- 
vision, exhibits of Southdowns by W. 
‘A, McCoy and Sons, of Slippery Rock, 
and a display of Oxford Downs by 
Keener and Maxwell were the features, 

The displays of apples and plums 
were features of the farm produce 
department, the heaviest winner being 
Christopher Palliser of Johnstown, 
who took firsts with 12 varieties of 
apples. The displays of grain and 
garden truck were of fair quality, but 
the scarcity of entries practically elim- 
inated the element of competition. 

Next to the poultry, the best ar- 
ranged and most popular department 
was that of domestic manufactures. 
The display of local needlework, in- 
cluding some quilts and other patch- 
work pieces over two centuries old, 
filled the four walls of a good-sized 
summer theater and was visited by 
practically all who entered the 
grounds, Although the _ interstate 
management is receiving congratula- 
tions for its first real success, from 
all quarters, a very general opinion 
has it that even greater things might 
be accomplished if less attention were 
paid to horse racing and side shows, 
and a little more energy expended 
nrousing preliminary interest in the 
country. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Agricultural College Progress. 


The number of students who entered 
the state college this fall is greater 
than ever before in its history. The 
freshman class number about 300 or 
about 50 more than they have ever 
had before. The institution. during 
the past few years has been growing 
rapidly in equipment and buildings. 
The resignation and death of the late 
Pres Atherton was a serious blow to 
the institution, yet the work has gone 
on developing at a rapid rate. The 
organization which has  »partially 
taken place has been. helpful in many 
respects, but there is still much to be 
done. Although the departments are 
running smoothly there is lack of cen- 
tralization owing to the absence of an 
executive head. Gen James A. Beaver 
of Bellefonte, president of the board 
of trustees, has been appointed pres- 
ident of the college for the time being 
until the right man can be found. 
Gen Beaver relies upon the deans of 
the various departments, having 
placed the work in their hands and is 
holding them responsible for it. 

The college, however, begins to show 
the results of the absence of a chief 
executive, as there is much to be done 
in systematizing the work as project- 
ed in the many departments. Prof 
Welsh, former president of the state 
normal school at Bloomsburg, has 
been elected vice-president and reg- 
istrar. Nothing as yet has been done 
regarding the directorship of the ex- 
periment station or the presidency. 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ent has learned that the directorship 
has been offered to Prof. Olds of 
Massachusetts. It is reported that he 
has declined the place. 

The leading candidate for the pres- 
fdency ts Prof W. M. Hays, assistant 
secretary of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, formerly professor of agriculture 
at the university of Minnesota. Prof. 
Hays has a large number of friends in 
the state. There is a general sentiment 
in his favor along farmers. He is a 
man well versed in agriculture and the 
allied branches of mechanical arts 
and is looked upon as a most satis- 
factory candidate. 


(a a 


Keystone Jottings. 
N. 





The Allentown fair, the 55th unnual 
exhibition, was the feature of. last 
week among Pennsylvania agricultur- 
ists. The attendance on Tuesday, the 
opening day, was 20,000; Wednesday, 
60,000, and on Thursday, the biggest 
day of the week, the latter figures 
were nearly doubled. “No gambling 
wus allowed; the officials quickly sup- 
pressed the few men who tried it. 
The exhibits of all kinds, live stock, 
poultry, fruit, machinery and needle- 
work, were exceptionally fine. The 
races were great and drew big crowds 
every day. 

The York fair during the first week 


‘of October is the next of Pennsyl- 


vania’s more famous fairs on the 
schedule, In addition to the ordinary 
attractions, this fair will have the 
greatest attraction in the shape of Pres 
Roosevelt on Thursday, October 4. 

The Pennsylvania millers’ association 
was in session in Baltimore, Md, last 
week. H. A. Wroth, secretary of the 
Raltimore chamber of commerce, ap- 
peared at one of the meetings and 
urged that the association ask the de- 
partment of agriculture to restore the 
reports of the condition of crops, is- 
sued weekly by the department. No 
action was taken, 

Berks county farmers are now sow- 
ing their winter crops and more than 
half of the seed has already been put 
into the ground. James M. Stitler 
has harvested 3600 bushels of potatoes 
from 19 acres on his farm near New 
Tripoli, Lehigh county, and George A. 
Kistler has taken 1600 bushels from 
seven acres on his farm nearby. 


Tancaster Co—Farmers cutting corn 
which is a very good crop both in ears 
and fodder. Plowing for winter wheat 
one-half done. Late potato crop dug 
with a rather poor yield of tubers. 
Present price 80c. Pasture and stock 
looking well. Working horses in de- 
mand at fair prices, ranging from 
$125 to $175. Milk cows of good qual- 
ity selling from $50 to $75, Pork 9c d 
w. Butter 25c for country and 28c for 
creamery. Eggs 28 to 30c. Vegetables 
of all kinds fairly plentiful, but water- 





melons scarce and high, according to 
quality. Apples about two-thirds of a 
crop with good demand for choice 
fruit. Bran and ship stuff $20 p ton, 
middlings $22, wheat 68c, corn 65c. 
Farmers have finished filling their 
silos. 

Wyoming Co—Silos being filled; fall 
seeding in progress. Help scarce, $1 
to $1.50 with board. Milk 2%c, eggs 
23c, butter 22c. Fresh cows $32 to $40, 


—_ 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Interesting New Jersey Fair. 


The 19th annual exhibition of the 
Interstate fair is in full swing at 
Trenton this week. Interest has cen- 
tered as usual largely in the race 
track, which during the year has been 
rebuilt, greatly improved and is now 
declared to be one of the finest half- 
mile tracks in the United States. As 
usual, also, the machinery exhibits 
have been of special interest to the 
more progressive farm element. New 
machines and improvements in older 
ones have attracted much comment 
and have furnished a good deal of 
material for discussion, both with 
manufacturers and among the farm- 
ers themselves. 

In the stock departments, entries in 
beef cattle have been as usual rather 
light, although this may be more ap- 
parent than real, eonsidering the great 
interest taken in dairying throughout 
the district. Sheep and swine have 
been of excellent quality, poultry and 
pets exceptionally fine. The domestic, 
household and art departments as us- 
ual have been thronged by sighseers 
and the quality of exhibits has been 
fully up to the former standards. The 
same is true of the agricultural and 
horticultural sections, Details of the 
fair will appear in next week’s issue 
of American Agriculturist. 


-_ 


Burlington Co—Everybody busy cut- 
ting corn. A good crop except on low 
ground. Silos are being filled, sever- 
al new ones put up this year. Some 
wheat has been sown already. It is 
too early to sow. Potatoes 35c p %- 
bu bskt, eggs 32@36c p doz. Apples 
are falling off the trees. Lots of 
Kiefer pears. .We have had to pay as 
high as 4c a shock for cutting corn, 
about 8c average price. 

Hunterdon Co—No frost as _ yet. 
Corn cutting and fall seeding well un- 
der way. The corn crop, which prom- 
ised to be very large, is disappointing; 
the yield will not be more than two- 
thirds of a full crop in this section. 
The same condition is true with re- 
gard to apples. In a 40-mile ride in 
Pa we noticed the same conditions; 
once in a while there was a good 
yield of corn, but it was the excep- 
tion. The same was true with regard 
to apples. Peaches not very plenti- 
ful and sell from 60c to $1.25. Eggs 
28c p doz wholesale, butter 24c, wheat 
70c, oats 35c, timothy hay $12 p- ton. 


Sergeantsville, Hunterdon Co—Corn 
stalks heavy but ears short. Weather 
dry. Seeding being done. Rye 60c for 
60 Ibs. Wheat, new 70c, corn 62c, oats 
32c for 32 Ibs. 

Warren Co—Fall plowing and seed- 
ing practically finished. Corn cutting 
well under way, which promises a 
very fair yield. Potatoes only fair, 
crop badly damaged by worms. Ap- 
ples about one-half crop. Prices as 
follows are being paid in local mar- 
kets: Potatoes, We p bu, eggs 28c 
p doz, butter 24c p Ib, calves T@7 %c, 
apples $1 p bbl, buckwheat (0c p bu, 
fowls 12c p Ib. 


Cumberland Co—Good peach and 
Bartlett pear chrops harvested. Kiefers 
being gathered. Round potatoes fine 
quality and quantity. Weather fine for 
corn and sweet potatoes which prom- 
ise good yield. Many farmers are set- 
ting or will set large orchards of 
peach and apple and some pear. 











The Corn Crop in Gloucester and 
Salem counties has been harvested. It 
is a tine crop and experienced farmers 
who make a specialty of this grain say 
that the crop is in all respects the best 
gathered in that part of N J for 20 
years. 


Tomato Crop—The highest price 
ever paid in south Jersey was pald last 


week. Heavy rains and hot sun com- 
bined had ruined hundreds of tons of 


vegetables in the fields and the price 
of 40c a basket was reached in the 
Bridgeton markets. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland Farm Notes. 


G. 0. B. 


The farm of the late A. B. Hollings- 
worth, near Wheel in Harford coun- 
ty, has been purchased by Charles A. 
Middendorf. The barn of Thomas 
Hightman,; ex-member of the legisla- 
ture was burned recently while thresh- 
ers were at work, destroying 10:0 
bushels of wheat, 100 tons of hay, 150 
barrels of corn, etc. he department 
of agriculture in a report says Mary- 
land dairy farms have increased in 
value from $34.78 to $42.37 an acre in 
the past mit Fg hay and grain 
farms from $29.07 to $34.05; live stock 
farms from $36.60 to $41.20; tobacco 
farms from $22 to $23.82. 

Reports from various parts of the 
state show the potato crop is yielding 
far better than was expected. The 
past ten days of unseasonably hot and 
dry weather has fully ripened corn 
and already much cutting and shock- 
ing has been completed, wheat seeding 
is now full blast. An unusual acre- 
age of spinach seems to have been 
put in. 

The Carroll county grangers held a 
very interesting meeting last week. 
The last meeting of Deer Creek farm- 
ers’ club was held at J. L. McCormick's 
near Beleir. The topic of Growing 
grass was discussed. Mr McCormick 
said at one time he sowed an acre of 
grass early in September and cut from 
it five tons of hay next season. Mr 
Fred. Lochary had success seeding 
clover in last corn working. Best to 
sow grass alone and in August. 


The Watermelon Crop on the east- 
ern shore has, for various reasons, 
been the shortest for ten years. The 
growers who have been fortunate 


enough to harvest a fair crop have . 


benefited by the consequent rise in 
price. 





Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The granges of Clearfield county as- 
sembled in the auditorium of the 
Dimeling hotel Septeniber 18 and after 
electing State Master Hill chairman 
and-C. A. Woods of Grampian, secre- 
tary, proceeded to organize the Farm- 
ers’ and Patrons’ national bank of 
Clearfield with a capital of $110,000. A 
board of directors was elected -and 
October 15 fixed for the payment of 
the balance of the capital which has 
all been ‘subscribed, 

NEW JERSEY. 

Raritan Valley grange, No 153, un- 
loaded 150 tons of fertilizer Labor day 
for their winter wheat and rye. The 
meetings have been omitted several 
times on account of the rush of farm 
work. 

Columbus grange has initiated 
candidates since January 1, 1906. They 
number 255 members in good standing 
and-many are active in the work of 
the order doing all they can for its 
advancement. The annual picnic held 
at Rancocas Park was a success both 
socially and financially. 
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Our Library Corner. 


How many readers of this great 
magazine have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to have on their tables 
a copy of the book by Editor Myrick, 
“The Promise of Life.” I ordered it 
as soon as it was published in book 
form, and it means a great deal to me. 
You will find no daintier little gift for 
birthday or Christmas. It is full of 
meat from cover to cover—just the 
kind of reading that helps us in the 
ups and downs, work and worry of 
life. I trust the editor will print this 
tor the good it may ‘do.—[Elizabeth T. 
Belknap, Cayuga Co, N Y. 


Dts] 
or 
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At Philadelphia, wheat T3c p bu, 
corn 5Gc, oats 40c, bran $19@20 p ton, 
baled timothy 17@18: Cmy tub but- 
ter 25@26c p Ib, prints 27@28c, dairy 
17@18c, cheese 12% @13c. Begs 24c 
p doz, fowls 12@12%c p Ib, spring 
chickens 12@13c, ducks 11@12c. Ap- 
ples 2.25@2.75 p bb!, peaches 2@2.50 
p carrier, grapes O@T5c +p 8-Ib bsk* 
carrier, plums 15@20c p bskt, Bartlett 
pears 3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Tobacco Is Curing Nicely. 








Reports -coming to American Agri- 
culturist from correcpondents in O in- 
dicate that the cigar leaf tobacco crop 
in the Buckeye state is going into 
sheds in fairly good condition. This 
is particularly true of Warren, Butler, 
Medina, Wayne and Darke counties. 
Writing from the latter a leading 
grower says: “ Seed leaf is averaging 
1200 to 1300 Ibs p acre, 
Spanish 1100. Quality of crop good, as 
tobacco matured in dry weather, and 
the leaf is therefore gummy and thick. 
We have a slight increase in the acre- 
age, and the yield is better than last 
season. Early cut tobacco curing nice- 
ly. Latest prices are: Snanish 13c p 
lb, Dutch 11@11%c, seed 10@11c. Some 
growers report that they have had bet- 
ter o‘fers than these and are not dis- 
posed to sell. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONDITIONS. 


In Pa, according to most reports, 
leaf this year is of good quality and 
is averaging better then last season. 
Owing to the increased acreage in 
Lancaster and parts of York Co, a 
heavy yield of tobacco is predicted for 
Pa. However, buyers are active and 
seem to want all the leaf they can put 
their hands on. A Lancaster Co cor- 
respondent writing this week says: 
“Seed leaf in Havana will average per- 
haps 1400 Ibs p a. Crop as a rule is 
very good, only a few late fields being 
poor. I believe we will have 20% more 
tobacco than last season. Cure well 
under way and conditions so far fa- 
vorable. Sales have been made at a 
range of 12@15c p Ib. I should judge 
5 to 10% of the»’06 crop has been con- 
tracted.” 

MUCH NEW YORK LEAF IS SOLD. 


No complaint can so far ba made by 
buyers against "06 tobacco crop of the 
Empire state. This journal is in re- 
ceipt of full returns from chief tobacco 
producing counties of New York, and 
practically without exception they tell 
of good yields, superior quality and a 
cure satisfactory in every respect. A 
heavy grower and buyer reporting for 
the Onondaga district says: “I esti- 
mate 10,000 cases of tobaceo in this 
section against 8000 last year. Average 
yield will run about 1200 Ibs p a com- 
pared with 1000 to 1100 in ’05. I think 
fully 75% of the crop has been con- 
tracted or sold at an average of 11@ 
i6c p Ib, this being 25% higher than 
last season.” 


Tobacco Notes. 

An O authority, after a careful cen- 
vass of the situation, estimates the ’06 
white burley crop of the U S at 185,- 
565,000 Ibs a shrinkage of 11,435,000 
Ibs from last-year. Acreage was en- 
larged and a more liberal yield was 
anticipated early in the season but the 
prospect fell down materially. It is 
estimated there are 3,000,000 Ibs of last 
year’s crop still in the hands of grow- 
ers and shippers and about 19,000,000 
Ibs in storage in Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, which must be taken into consid- 
eration as this will have a bearing up- 
on the value of the new crop. 


Reports from Cincinnati, O, say that 
dealers are again engaged in a “scrap 
tobacco” war and prices are booming 
asa result. Last spring’s fight carried 
prices of cigar leaf cuttings up to 22c 
P lb and some are predicting 25c will 
be reached shortly. 

OHIO. 

A trade report comes from Mont- 
gomery Co, O, to the effect that tobac- 
co prices are soaring and dealers are 
offering fcy prices for Zimmer Span- 
ish. It is claimed one farmer sold 16 
a of that variety at 16c p lb. It was 
grown on high land, however, and was 
tip-top leaf. Sales at 15c are reported. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
LANCASTER CoO — Tobacco growers 


have finished cutting and housing their 
crops around Columbia. We have an 
average to very good crop and it is 
curing satisfactorily. In some places 
growers were compelled to remove 
their leaf from the poles on account 
of it rotting in the sheds. While some 
crops in this state have been bought 
in the field at 10@15c around, no buy- 
ers have made their appearance here 
as yet. Some raisers say they will not 
sell until their crops are cured and 
prepared for market, expecting to re- 
alize better prices in the future and 
avoid trouble on delivery.—[Charles 
Hofer. 


Dutch 1200, . 


Reports of the Cranberry Harvest. 


In its issue September 15 American 
Agriculturist outlined the cranberry 
situation giving crop prospects up to 
that time for New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and Cape Cod, the principal cranberry 
producing sections of the country. 
Conditions since that report have not 
changed materially with the possible 
exception of some sections of New 
Jersey where scald caused further de- 
terioration. The harvest will soon have 
progressed sufficiently for American 
Agriculturist to shortly presents its es- 
timate of the 1906 crop in bushels. New 
cranberries are moving to market in a 
moderate way from Cane Cod but the 
demand at markets has so far not 
proved aggressive. There seems to 
have been something of a mix-up 
among independent and association 
buyers on Cape Cod but this has 
caused no material booming of prices. 
The following extracts from corres- 
pondents’ reports flluminates the cran- 
berry situation locally: 

We have about 85% 
crop; some loss by 
Ocean County, N J. 

Cranberry crop about the same as 
last year. Quantity fair; yield not up 
to the average—[J. T., Burlington 
County,.N J. 

Not as many cranberries here as last 





of an average 
rot.—[G. L. &., 


year. Yield about 25% of an average. 
Too much rain.—[{L. B. C., Atlantic 
County, N J. 


In parts of Cape May, Cumberland 
and Atlantic counties, we will have no 
more cranberries than last year. Pos- 
sibly less. Fruit of better quality, 
however.—-[E. H. Durrell. 

About 4% of an average crop of cran- 
berries here. Prices $6 to $7 p bbl so 
far.—[E. D. V., Camden County, N J. 

Some scald in cranberries; . about 
25% more fruit than last season.—[S. 
H. W., Riverhead, Long Island. 

I am inclined to believe cranberry 
crop will run somewhat larger than 
last year. This applying to the whole 
‘state of Wis.—[W. H. Fitch, Sec Wis 
Cranberry Assn. 

T believe we have 90% of an average 
yield of cranberries here. Growers 
are receiving $5 per barrel.—[G. B. A., 
Plymouth County, Mass. 

Cranberry growers here are anxious- 
ly awaiting accurate figures regarding 
the size of the 1906 crop of the United 
States. A very vital question now fac- 
ins crowers in this state is the picking 
of the crop. About 20 years ago this 
was an easy matter. Pickers were 
plentiful and prices dropped as low as 
32 cents per bushel. Now it is 50 
cents and at this a good picker will 
make $1.50 to $2 a day of 8 to 9 hours. 
We have had to depend too much on 
Italian help, as native pickers are 
scarce. I doubt that if yp to Sept 20, 
50% of the New Jersey cranberry crop 
had been picked. Frost may play 
havoc with the crop at the tail end of 
harvest if the work is not pushed.—T[J. 
Turner Brakely, Lahaway Plantations, 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets, 








Monday, September 24, 1906. 

At New York, last week veals held 
up fairly well on all grades; grassers 
were very dull and declined 25@50c; 
western calves closed lower; the Jew- 
ish holidays caused a general depres- 
sion in coarse and common stock. 

With 88 cars of cattle on the market 
this Monday steers of good to choice 
quality ruled steady to a shade lower; 
other grades were 10@15c off; bulls 
were also fully 10c lower; common 
cows steady, but medium and good 
cows 10@25c off; the yards were about 
cleared. There were about 1540 calves 
on sale, and with a light supply prices 
advanced 25@50c. Good to very choice 
1200 to 1510-lb steers crossed the 
scales at $5@6.15 per 100 Ibs; common 
to fair 990 to 1175-1b steers 3.40@4.95; 
oxen and stags 3.80@4.15; bulls 2.40@ 
3.40; cows 1.15@3.50; veals 5.50@9.50: 
throwouts 4.50@5; grassers 3.50@4; 
western ‘calves 4.50@5.62%. 

To-day with 39%4 cars on sale sheep 
were steady; good and prime lambs 15 
@25c higher; common and medium 
grades and stale lambs unchanged. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $3.50@ 
5.50 p 100 Ibs: common to choice 
lambs 6@8.12%; culls 4.50@5.50; Can- 
ada and state lambs 8; best Pa 8; best 
W Va 8; best O 7.75. 

Hogs fell off as ,ae week after 





CROPS AND MARKETS 


Monday closing steady. 


To-day price 


were about 5c higher than Saturday. 


with 1725 head on sale. 
to light state and Pa hogs were selling 


at $6.90@7.05 p 100 Ibs. 


There was a good demand for most 


kinds 


auctions. 


THE HORSE MARKET. 


of horses last week 


prices. 
at 


high 


2020; city 


good 


at 175@260, . 


At Pittsburg, catile 
out steady this week, to-day’'s arrivals 
Quotations 
Good to fey fat steers S5.50@ 
B.T5@4.50, 


footing 
range: 


§ pt 


heffers 3.75@4.60, cows 2.50@3.90, bulls 
23.85, 
3.75@4.50, veal calves 7.50@8.25, 
calves 3.50@h, milch cows 20@0 ea. 
with 


An 


doubles offered. 


ers i 
6.00@ 6.75, 
Choice 


ha, 


mixed 


market 


170) loads. 


up 


0O Ibs, rough stock 


oxen 2.75@4, feeding 


active hog market, 


Yorkers 
20 


light 


with loads 


sheep 4.50@5.00, 


RAUO@G.75 


At New York. 
more or less firmness ts discernible in 


the wholesale milk market. This was 
particularly true last week while the 
weather continued hot and prior to 
the cool wave of the present week. At 
one time it seemed probable’ that 
should hot weather and heavy con- 


sumption continue, the exchange price 
of milk would be raised at this week's 
monthly meeting of the directors. The 
Borden contracts 
ranging at 3% 
until the close of this vear 
ish holidays of last week did not result 


oo ee ae 
The Milk Market. 
the 





made 
p qt 


company has 


to 3%e 


fo 


in surplus of market mitk. 


Receipts of mik and cream in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Sept 22 were 
Milk Cream 


eee 33.902 1,583 
Susquehanna ...........- 1.680 136 
CN re 7592 «1,200 
Lackawanna ..........:. TA385 61,450 
N ¥ C (fong haul) ......28,810 1,905 
ae ee GROPUOE) 24. cnccd TY250 165 
SE Ring 3 66% s «40-4 «be 11.766 2,519 
Lehigh Valley ......... AGE 1,086 
Homer Ramsdel!l Line ... 4,720 50 
OO ea 7.7 as 
Other sources ....... ¢... 5925 225 

a A ee ae 235,302 10,278 

At Canton, Sept 22—Butter offer- 
ings on this board to-day were 1200 
tubs, which sold at 25\c¢ -p Ib, Cheese 
transactions embraced 3100. bxs at 


12%c.—[M. 


at 


drivers 


started 


steers 
heavy 


r 


Good heavy 


Expressers and heavy draft 
horses of the right sort are scarce and 
continue to bring 
to choice drafters sold 
range of $240@°") ea: chunks, 1200 to 
1300 Ibs, 


Ge 


the general 


Heavies sold at $6.85 
@6.9 p 100 Ibs, medium heavy York- 
6.85@6.90, pigs 
received, 
lambs realized 7T@7.50, inferior 
wethers 


undercurrent 


m 


The Jew- 


the 


0d 


nh) 


of 


ilk } 
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THE WAY OUT 


Change of Food Brought Success and 
Happiness. 


An ambitious but delicate girl, afte® 


failing to go through schoo! on ace 
count of nervousness and hysteria, 
found in Grape-Nuts the only thing 


that seemed to build her up and fur- 
nish her the peace of health. 

“From infancy," she says, “I have 
not been strong. Being ambitious to 
learn at any cost I finally got to the 
high school, but soon had to abandon 
my studies on account of nervous 
prostration and hysteria. 

“My food did not agree with me, I 
grew thin and despondent. I could 
not enjoy the simplest social affair for 
I suffered constantly from nervous- 
ness in spite of all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued 
until I was twenty-five, when I became 
interested in the letters of those who 
had cases like mine and who were be- 
ing cured by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“I had little faith, but procured a 
box and after the first dish I experi- 
enced a peculiar satisfied feeling that 
I had never gained from any ordinary 
food, I slept and rested better that 
night and in a few days began to grow 
stronger. 

“I had a new feeling of peace and 
restfulness. In a few weeks, to my 
great joy, the headaches and nervous- 
ness left me and life became bright 
and hopeful I resumed my studies 
and later taught ten months with 
ease—of course using Grape-Nuts 
every day. It is now four years since 


I began to use Grape-Nuts, I am the 
mistress of a happy home and the 
old weakness has never returned.” 
Name given by Postum Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich “There’s a reason.” 
Read the little book, “The Road te 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 








Most roofings require paint immedi- 
ately to keep them from rotting and 
rusting. Liecole Flint Coa @ Roofing can be 


put on any building in any climate 
without p i 
proof, 


sint. Water-proof and fire- 
ed today for FREE samples, 
illustrated cata- 
log and special 
prices. 

Lincoln Waterproof 

Clos Co, 
712 Church St. 

BOUND 


a4, 

















What Can a 
Roof Do? 


Rex Flintko 


it depends upon the roof. 
Shingles, tin, or cheap prepared roofs 


Ones at that. 


are mere water-sheds and not very reliable YX 


Rex Flintkote sheds water surely, but 
thot isn’t all. It is damp-proof as well as 
rain-proof, and keeps poultry houses as 
dry as can be. It makes the best poss 7 


sible siding. 
of heat and cold, and helps pre- 
serve an even temperature in 
milk houses, Any one can lay 
it. It is fire-resisting—it is 
wind-proof and rot-proof 
along with its other 
good qualities 
making it all that 
a good roof 


a 
? 


as. v 


DINGS 
1TH REX 


It is a non-conductor 
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cS 
+ ay 


"ald Jilly l A 


Ae ee : 
FLINTKOTE ROOFING .- 


Flintkote 
ROOFING: 


Rex Flintkote 
Roofing is not 
“another of those 
repared roofings.” 
t isin a class by it- 
self. Made of chemi- 
cally treated long-fibre 
wool, o tar about it. 
Don't buy another roofing 
expecting it to do what we say 
Rex Flintkote will do. Cheap 
makers imitate its appearance 
only, Write for name of nearest 
dealer who has real Rex Flintkote, 
Samples of Rex Flintkote Sent Free 
We make a special handsome red paint 
or Rex Fiintkote, For 4c. to pay postage, 
we will send free,a valuable booklet,“ How 
t0 Mak: Poultry Pay.” ‘Look for the Boy’ 
\ J.A.&W. BIRD & CO., 56india St., Boston 




















A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


wae Fae Mavettioer te to 3 = 

sar time. Tout’ ory -4 ara.” nay 
mn” a , 

you ever did before “ 





pa ____ 
Of the Making of Books | 


There is no end. We have made some good ones 
especially suited for farmers. Books that will help 
every farmer to make more out of his farm, Write 
for our complete catalog. We have volumes of stand- 
ard fiction, history, travel try,etc. ORANGE 
DD COMPANY, #2 Lafayette Place, New 
ork; Marquette Bidg., Chicago; Springfield, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


— 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
cunaiieeiaaeee 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906| 1905 
Chicago.....] .77 | 854 | 50 | .64 | .33 | -27 
New Xork...] .85 | .89 | 595 | .604 | .37 zt 
Boston .....-) — — | 60 | .€3 | 40 | 35 
Toledo.......] .78 | .85} | 62 | .564 | 354 | .29 
6t Louis.....] .72 | 85 | .47 63 | .82 | -273 
Min’p’lis.. .| .75 | .85 | 46 | 60 | .314 | .27 
Liverpool..,.! .89} |1.00 | .66 | .66 | — I— 
At Chicago, and other western 
points, wheat has been looking up. 


Not that conditions ‘are materially 
different, nor other than a continued 
belief in’ a liberal domestic crop. But 
statistics were rather more favorable 
to prices, and sentiment leaned toward 
more. appreciation of the intrinsic 
value of the grain. Prices last week 
moved up 1@2c p bu at Chicago be- 
fore Senetion, Sept selling around 73c, 
Dee 75%c, May 79%e. While outside 
quotations were not maintained, there 
was discernible an undercurrent of 
confidence in values. 

In corn the trade for the time being 
seemed to forget the splendid crop 
prospects, giving most attention to pres- 
ent movement. No one is foolish enough 
to -believe reserves are getting to a 
particularly low level, yet country of- 
ferings were smaller, indicating that 
farmers preferred to hold the grain 
rather than accept the price level 
brought about by the declines of late 
Aug and Sept. 

Oats prices averaged stronger, with 
an advance one time last week of 1@ 
2e, standard for Sept delivery, or in 
siere quotable at 34@54%c p bu, Dec 
up to 35c, subsequently receding. 

Rye receipts continued small, and 
trade was dull. No 2 in store or Sept 
delivery 60c p bu, f o b 61@62c. 

The barley market was fairly act- 
ive, with a ready outlet for all offer- 
ings, both feed and malting grades. 
Prices were without important change. 
Fair to fey malting 45@55c p bu, feed 
barley 87@440c, screenings 30@40c. 

Grass seeds were in moderate favor, 
without material price changes. Tim- 
othy was. offered rather sparingly for 
future delivery, the market hardening 
a little, prime or Sept touching $4.20 
p 100 Ibs, Oct quotable around 4.05. 
Offerings of clover seed were small 
und the market steady on the basis 
of 12c p lb prime, cash or Oct. 

At New York, there is little trading 
in the minor grains, due largely to the 
fact that offerings of new crop are 
quite limited. It is claimed European 
markets are somewhat out of line on 
corn, this affecting exports for a pe- 
riod. No 2 mixed corn sells 58%c p 
bu in elevators, yellow 57%c f o b, 
kiln dried $2.75@2.90 p bbl, hominy 
3.10@3.25, chops 22 p ton, corn meal 
1.20 p 100 Ibs, mixed oats 37c, 
p bu, white clipped 88@-45c, rye 65@68e 
f o b, feeding barley 50@55c, malt 65 


@70c. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, in spite of the fact that 
receipts of cattle lessened slightly, the 
market failed to make any material 
advances. This was mainly attribut- 
able to the fact that buyers claim the 
beef outlet is not particularly exten- 
sive, and therefore they did not mani- 
fest a keen desire to take on supplies. 


Fancy steers made $6.50@6.90 p 
100 Ibs. 

Common to_ choice beef cows 
moved at $2.50@3.90 p_ 100 Ibs, 
fey 4@4.60, good to prime heif- 


8.75@5.20, good to choice stags 
8.85@4.65, good to choice bulls 3.50@ 
4.50, bologna bulls 2.25@2.60, canning 
cows 1.25@2. Veal calves showed eon- 
siderable strength, particularly on the 
fey grades, which sold as high as 8; 
heavy W eights went largely at 3.50@ 
4.25. 

The hog market lacked snap. Prices 
sirged and then reacted. Packers con- 
tinued to discriminate sharply against 
heavy hogs. Very desirable medium 
weights sold at $6.80@6.60 p 100 Ibs, 
but good ae hogs were bought 
at 5.90@6.1 

A coum’ decline occurred in 
medium grades of native lambs, thest 
selling off 50@75c. Offerings exhibiting 
quality were about steady, the best 
lambs bringing $7.25@7.75 p 100 Ibs 
and fair to good 5.50@6.50. Feeding 
lambs also weakened, bulk of sales 


ers 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Yearling wethers 


ranging 6.60@6.75. 
4.50@5.50, native 


5.75@6. 10. Ewes 
sheep 4.75@5.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Beans. 

At New York, pea beans are in a 
better light, prices ranging $1.60@1.65 
p bu. A moderate export demand for 
red kidneys at 2.85@2.95, prices ruling 
somewhat easier. White kidneys bring 
3@3.10, black turtle 3@3.05, yellow 
eyes 1.55@1.65, marrows 2.60@2.70, 
limas 2.80@2.90. 

Cabbage. 

Cabbage acreage large, but we have 
orly 75% of a full stand. Crop devel- 
oping slowly. Contracts for winter 
cabbage rumored at $12 p ton.—[F. 
F. F., Racine Co, Wis. 

Cabbage hereabouts is bothered some- 
what by maggots but looks well other- 
wise. Early cabbage has been selling 
around $5 p ton to kraut factories.— 
(Correspondent, Onondaga Co, N Y¥. 

At New York, market well supplied 
and prices are weak. Local cabbage 
brings $2.50@4 p 100. 

Dried Fruit. 

In this section evap raspberries are 
bringing 27c p lb, which is the highest 
price in years; some growers want 30c. 
Berry bushes promise to go into winter 
in none too good shape.—[Correspon- 
dent, Wayne Co, N Y. 

At New York, there is firmness in 
future evap apples, Oct and Nov 
shipment ranging a little above and 
below 6c p Ib. Spot evap apples sell 
at 6@8c p Ib, chops $1.80@2.30 p 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 2@2.30, cherries 
16@18c p Ib, huckleberries 13@15c, 
raspberries 20@22c, blackberries 11@ 
12c, peaches 10@12%%c, pears 15c, 

Eggs. 


At New York, market is firm, west- 





ern, firsts ready sale at 21@23c p doz, 
southerns 18@2I1c,_ dirties 14a 18¢, 
checks 10@15c. Fey selected locals in 


good request at 30@33c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

Cranberry. acreage about 5% larger 
than last season. Crop running 90% 
of a full average yield. Quality good, 
berries unusually large. About 25% 
of the crop has been sold_ so far, 
mostly at $5@5.50 p bbl. Occasion- 
ally sales as high as 5.75—[F. A. D., 
East Carver, Mass. 

The pear crop has been very heavy 
this season and prices the highest in 
years. Buyers have given all the way 
from $20 to 40 p ton for Bartletts.— 
[Correspondent, Oswego Co, N Y. 

At New York, the export demand 
for pears is extensive. At this point 
Bartletts bring $3@5 Pe bbl, seckel 2.50 


oe 3.75, Kiefer 1. W@2.7 75>, muskmelons 
@1.50 p cra, plums 20@40c p 8-Ib bskt, 
pinto do, choice peaches 1.75@2.50 p 


carrier, fair to good 1@1.50. Niagara 
grapes 60@0c p_case, Delawares 60@ 
S5e, cranberries 5.50@6.50 p bbl. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, medium to common 
grades display more or less weakness. 
Fey hay continues good sale and 
steady. Prime timothy moves at $19 
@20 p ton, clover “as 14@15, clover 
13@14, rye straw 12@13, oat and 
wheat 8. 

Mill Feeds. 


See comprehensive article on feed 
situation Page 268.. 

At New York, market shows no ma- 
terial changes from conditions last 
outlined. City bran $20@21 p ton, 
middlings 22@23.50, red dog 25@26, 
linseed oil meal 30@31, cottonseed 
meal do. 

Onions. 

At New York, there is continued ir- 
regularity in prices... N J whites move 
at 7T5c@$1.25 p bskt, N J and Pa yel- 
lows do, Long Island reds 1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Orange Co whites 1. 50@2 
reds 75c@1.75, yellows 1@1.75. 

Potatoes. 

Recent f o b sales of potatoes in N 
J noted at $1.20 p bbl. In Me, deals 
have been made at 1@1.10. Long 
Island growers got around 60c p bu. 
In York state asking prices range 40 
@20c; in Mich sales noted at 30@50c. 

At New York, potatoes are coming 
in good supply and the market is no 
more than steady. Some stock com- 
ing from Me, but it is not thoroughly 
ripened, Since Jan 1, more than 2,- 


100,000 bbls of potatoes have been 





| how to breed 
wis) Pp bag, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 


STAR gee | HOLSTEINS—Special September 
sale, More and better cattle are off at lower 
prices than were ever even cnenetee Spe- 
cial offerings: sons and daughters of Aaggie Cor- 
nucopia -Pauline Count and Mercedes Julip’s 
Pietertje Paul; two greatest bulls in the world, 
Registered cows, bulls, heifers, calves; all at 25 per 
cent and 50 per cent off from re; price, during 
September only. Do not miss this sale. Special in- 
formation and illustrated catalogs sent free on appli. 
eation. HORACE L. BRONSON, Cortland, A 
Dept G. 1 pay freight on all carload lots east of 
the Mississippi river during this sale only. 








ore, 





pa | FARM BERKSHIRES—4 choice 


igs and three year boars of up-to-date 
“7 and dams winners, For prices, 
ete, addi L. SCHAUCK, Supt, Red Bank, N J. 





DUROC-JERSEYS, young igreed boars and 
open gilts. oice individ and. the best of 
breeding. Prices right. Will book orders for fall 
pigs. WILLIAM HL ROBBINS, Springfield, O. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE—Fourteen Log 
choice breeding, will sell cheap; short of 
Exchange for hay, grain, mules. MYER & BON, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


 hees ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE sows 

ed. Service boars also. A choice lot of spring 

nnd - pigs. RICHARD STONE, Trumans- 
arg, 


Pe en! BULL CALVES, dairy strains; 
tified pedigrees; herd established 1872. 

















GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Bradford Co, Pa. | 
e IMPROVED LARGE ~ Space apes YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported astoc 4. A. BRADLEY, 

Frewsburg, N Y. 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, 11 cows, 2 heifers, 17 bulls. S. EK NI ‘VIN, 

Landenberg, Pa. 





DUROC-JERSEY oes , registered stock 
ceptionally fine, $4 HUGH BRINTON, 
Chester, Pa. 


FOUR YEARLING BERKSHIRE sows, also a 
four-months-old boar. WM MULLIGAN, Rocklet, 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, Chester White pigs, 
— pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, 
ae 


ex- 
West 











REGISTERED Shropshire sheep, White May ‘an- 
dottes, fowls. JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


WANTED—Pullets. Any number, any variety, 
pure-bred or not, in exchange for goods or cash, 
Get our Year Book containing “New Chicken 
Wrinkles.”’ It's fre. THE PARK & POLLARD 
COMPANY, 129 Friend St, Boston, Mass. 











BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, extra fancy 
ecockerels for the show room, or breeding on, 
price from $2 to $5 each; a few nice pullets. $2 
each, EARL R. BEAUCHAMP, Fayetteville, Ark, 


9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, 





eggs, dog 





ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
0 cents, List free J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Telford, Pa. 

FOR SALE-Single Comb White Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns. Well bred, well raised cockerels 
and pullets, BOX 444, Greensburg, Pa, 


FINE BARRED» ROCK cockerels and pullets, 
$l each and up. Grand Pekins $1 each. A. W. 
NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 


MAMMOUTH PEKIN DUCKS pred from my New 











. SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FOR SALE—New Crimson ¢ clover seed, $4.50 
bushel, at ond = 75, $2 of* bushel. JOSEPH 
E. HOLLAND, Milford, 





BIG MONEY in winter onions, plant har 
vest in Sets for sale. ALLEN SECHRI« ST, 
Port Trevorton, _ Snyder - county, Pa, 





~ GINSENG— —Big money maker, plant now. Spe iad 
price on roots and seed for next 10 days. 4H, 
PROUTY, Cumberland, 0, 


NURSERY STOCK—Trees, plants, etc, Write for 
catalog. CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chat. 
tanooga, Tenn. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the use 
of Good’s Caustic Potash Whale Oil Soap No 3, 
Trees need attention now.. Wash trunks and main 
limbs and prevent the ia ge of scale. 34 cents per 
poma by barrels; 50-pound kegs, a special rates 

large quantities, JAMES OOD, 939-41 No 
Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HEDDEN’S FRUIT PICKER—The best, cheap, 
easy to operate, no bruising, no climbing, no 
broken’ bones or branches, Fruit delivered in the 
hand. Price ong pole, delivered, $1.0. A, C. 
HEDDEN, Ithaca, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND AND IMPLEMENTE , 





WARRINER’S eb taietne hanging stanchions are “just 
ange ’ writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohock- 
Pa. Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRU MB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


FLOUR GRIST MILL—Good business location, 
for sale or exchange. Write KAYS, Wyoming, N Y, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED. 


HUNDRED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all 
North American railroads.* Age 0 to 30, strong, 
good sight and hearing, Experience unnecessary. Fin 
men $80 to $100 menthly, me éngineers and earn 
$200. Brakemen $70 to $80 monthly, become con- 
ductors and earn $150. Positions awaiting com) 

> Name pos 
Ho m 





tent men, Send stamp for particulars, 
tion Fg pnt RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 





117, 227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, N Y. 

FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on ail Nort! 
American railroads. Experience unnecessary. Fir: 
men $100, me engineers and earn $200 monthly. 
Brakemen $75, become conductors and earn $15, 


Positions “—% strong, competent young men. 
State age. stamp. Name position preferred. 
RAILWAY ASSOC IATION, Room 117, 227 Monroc 
St, Brooklyn, N Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants, Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ly the required help. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half @ Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, . New York City 





FOR SALE—Excellent farm of 160 acres in coal 
region of Westmoreland Co, T’a. Coal goes with 
farm. 40 acres grand white oak timber, two or- 
chards, good buildings, adapted to farming or stock 
raising, especially good for poultry. Will sell cheap 
for good reasons, Terms reasonable. H, F. KIM- 














York state fair first prize winners. $5 r trio. . 
R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. = MEL, Derry, Pa. 

R I REDS. Winner at Rockville fair. _Cock- FOR SALE—150-acre farm in excellent condition 
erels a specialty. Correspondence solicited. J. Mc- | for dairy and fruit. Buildings worth price asked 
COY, Berwyn, Md, for farm, Postoffice and station on Philadelphia 
Siehinaiediand Baltimore and Washington railroad on farm. Call 

WHITE ROCK COCKERELS—Fishel’s strain, | or write CHARLES W ALTON, Tron Hill, Md. 
$1 each now. LOUIS GYLE, New Haven, N Y., 

. POULTRY AND TRU CK FARM for sale cheap, 

EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of | on eastern shore of Maryland. Beautiful water 

thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. front, good dwelling, nice fruit. For full particu- 





BARRED ROCK, going cheap. 
POULTRY Y ARDS, Shrewsbury, 


FOR WHITE WYANDOTTES write “FISHER 
BROS, Collinsville, O. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


SHREWSBURY 
‘Pa. 





145,00 FERRETS. 48 page book for 6 cents telling 
and work these animals that ex- 
terminate rats, hunt rabbits. Price list free. 


SAMUEL FARNSWORTH, Middletown, 0. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN rabbit t and beagle 
hounds, two Ruby spaniels, All above guaranteed. 
Four cents stamps catalog, MISCELLANEOUS 
KENNELS, Reading, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle, fox and 
rabbit hounds. Also puppies. Stamps for 
lar, AMBROSE TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 
22 B. 


FERRETS, Collies and Hounds, ; 
LECKY, Shreve, 0. 


SCOTCH SHEPHERDS, $3. J. 
wards, N Y. 


FERRETS—5000 for sale. HELD & CROW, New 
London, O. 
- 











all ‘ages, 





DEWEY, Eé- 








lars address SAMUEL P., WOODCOCK, Salis- 


bury, Md. 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 











LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 

NEW JERSEY FARMS—He edquarters for New 
Jersey’s best» grade farms between Philadelphia and 
New York. All sizes. Send for lists. Ww. 
DRESSER, Burlington, N J. 

“BLACKSMITH SHOP-—Stock-and tools. Dwg 
water, sewer, heater, electric lights, in village. Bar- 


gain $200. BRIGGS & KOONZ, No 13, Ballston 


Spa, N ¥. 
FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
y and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 





10 NORTHEASTERN OHIO FARMS for sale, 
descriptive catalo¢ quoting prices free. Twenty 


—, tone illustrations. E. H. KISTLER, Warren, 
Ohio. 


“Washington, 





FARMS—GRANT PARISH, D @ 























received at this point. Long Islands 
command $1.75@2 p bbl, N J stock 
1.3@1i.75. 

Poultry. 

The Kan state bd of health has Is- 
sued rather stringent rules regarding 
cold storage poultry and game. It 
prohibits the sale at retail for human 
food within the state of Kan of any 
game, fowl or fish that has been kept 
in storage with entrails, crops and 
other offensive parts undrawn. Ef- 
forts have been made to have sim- 
ilar regulations imposed in York state 
ard Mass, but unsuccessfully. 

At New York, a rather unsatisfac- 
tory trade in spring chickens, but 
some dealers attribute this to rather 
inferior quality of arrivals, as choice 
stock. brought good prices. Live 
springs move at 13@ld4c p Ib, fowls 
do, roosters 9@9 %c, turkeys 14@14%c, 
spring ducks 13@l4c, old ducks 60@ 
80e p pr, geese $1@1.50, pigeons 20@ 
25e, Fresh killed turkeys bring 13@ 
I5e p lb a w, spring turkeys 15@24c, 
dry picked chickens 13@18c, fowls 13 
@l5c, squabs 2.25@3.25 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

In Carroll Co,’ Md, canners are pay- 
ing $9 p ton for sweet corn, 8 for to- 
matees and 2.50 p 100 Ibs for peas. 
Advices from Sussex Co, Del, say that 
despite the large acreage of tomatoes 
the crop is.running short. Some can- 
ners have paid $12@14 p ton for sup- 
plies. 

At New York, corn 75c@$1.50 p 100. 
Peppers 75c@$1.50 p bbl, string beans 
hO@80c p bskt, marfow squash 50c@ 
$1 p bbl, yellow and white 50@S80c, 
Hubbard $1@1.25, turnips G0@75c, 
Canadian rutabaga $1@1.25, tomatoes 
(0c @$1.50 p bu, lettuce 7T5c@$1.50 p bx 
or bskt, eggplants $1@1.50 p bbl, caul- 
ifower $2@6. brussels sprouts 10@1l5c 
p qt, beets $1@1.75 p bbl, carrots $1@ 
1.50, cuke pickles $1.50@3.50 p_ 1000, 
cukes $2@8 p bbl, lima beans 50@S80c 
p bag. Sweet potatoes $1@1.25 p bbl, 
celery 20@45¢ p doz, pumpkins 50@ 
80c p bbl, parsley 80c@$1 p 100 behs. 

WoolL 

Atlantic coast wool markets are 
somewhat quiet, yet there is a satis- 
factory demand for worsted and cloth- 
ing wools. Prices well sustained. 
Fine unwashed wool brings 25@26c p 
ib at Boston, % blood 338@34c, delaine 
27@28c. 


APPLE CROP AND MARKET. 





The outlook for trade in American 
and Canadian apples is goed, provid- 
ed the fruit be first-class, write Gar- 
cia, Jacobs & Company, prominent 
importers of Covent Garden, London. 
We have an immense crop of English 
apples, but they are of poor quality 
and therefore really good fruit will 
be in demand. Of course a great deal 
will depend on the quantities shipped 
from your side; and if the crop in 
America is as large as reported, a very 
large quantity of apples at reasonable 
prices will be consumed on this side. 


Advices from Ontario Co, N Y, say 
shippers are giving $1.25@1.50 p bbl 
f o b for fall apples. 

The apple crop here is one of the 
biggest on record. Quality excellent 
and growers are waiting buyers.— 
[Correspondent, Johnson Co, Mo. 


Sec Barnes of the Kan state board 
of hort expects the Sunflower state's 
apple crop this year will be the largest 
on record, exceeding the good output 
of °04. Mr Barnes claims that the 
yield may run as high as 5,000,000 bus. 


A carload of fancy Jonathans re- 
cently left this neighborhood at $2.55 
p bbl. Some growers became fright- 
ened and have been selling at $1 p bbl 
fo b—t[S. A. H., Greene Co, Mo. 


It is the claim of See Goodman of 
the Mo hort soc that his state leads 
the union in the number of apple 
trees. He estimates that Mo now has 
25,000,000 apple trees in her orchards. 
Railroad officials believe that it will 
take 10,000 cars to move the apple crop 
of the Ozark district this year. Ata 
recent meeting of Mo sales were re- 
ported on a basis of $1 p bbl. They 
claim this is the very minimum price 
at which a profit can be secured. 


Cables from Liverpool say U S red 
»pples are bringing $3.25@4 p bbl. At 
Glasgow a good demand is noted. 
Some fine Hudson river apples and 
western Ben Davis sold at 4@5. 

At New York, larger receipts are 
telling on prices, and market is some- 


what lower. Alexander and Wealth 
sell at $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Pippins 1.7 
2.25, Greenings 1.50@2.25, crab apples 
2.50@3, Gravensteins 2@2.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES. 
N York Boston Chicago 
Se. Oe 
04.. 19@19% 21 19 


A report from Chicago says con- 
densers have named their contract 
price for the winter period as fol- 
lows: Oct $1.35 p 100 Ibs, Nov 1.45, 
Dee and Jan 1.55, Feb 1.45, Mar 1.35. 
This fs an average of 1.45, an advance 
of about 4c over a year ago. 

The butter market in the Elgin, Il, 
district continues firm, although or- 
ders are somewhat smaller, due, it is 
said, to high prices: official quotation 
24%e p lb. Sales for the week ended 
Sept 17 amounted to 711,600 Ibs. 


At New York, weather and high 
prices have tended to check the deg- 
mand to a slight extent. However, 
prices are holding up well. Best emy 
moves at 25@25%c p Ib, western fac- 
tory 18@19c, renovated 21@22c, dairy 
22@24c. 


At Boston, market continues in good 
shape. Choice cmy sells at 25@26¢ 
p Ib. 

At Chicago, demand is fair, yet 
buyers are more particular about 
quality than they were a fortnight 
ago. Extra cmy quotable at 24c p Ib, 
ladles 17c, renovated 19@20c, dairy 19 
@21c, packing stock 14@16%c. 


The Cheese Market. 


At Chicago, there is a good demand 
and a firm market. Twins move at 
11%@l12c p 1b, Daisies 12% @13c, off 
goods 6@10c, brick 11@11%c. 

At New York, after a period of 
weakness, the market assumed a firm- 
er tone. Demand running mainly to 
choice lots, which bring 12% @12\%c 
p lb; skims range 9@10c. 

At Boston, cheese trade exhibits lit- 
tle if any change. Good to best offer- 
ings of fey sell at 124% @12%c p Ib. 


<a> 


The American Pomological Society 
held the most notable meeting in its 
history at Kansas City in the heart of 
the rapidly-developing middle west. It 
was attended by a representative gath- 
ering of nected pomologists from all 
parts of the country; an interesting 
and valuable report is the result. This 
report, distributed to all members in 
good standing by Sec John Craig of 
Ithaca, N Y, early this month, is avail- 
able to all who become members of 
the organization. It is made up of 
three principal divisions; a record of 
the papers presented and discussions 
which followed during the three days’ 
sessions; a valuable chapter giving the 
horticultural history of six of the 
states of the southwest—absolutely 
new historical data; reports of the 
standing committees of the society, in- 
cluding one on inspection of apples, 
one on score-card judging, and the 
exceedingly comprehensive report of 
the general fruit committee which 
authoritatively depicts the condition 
of the fruit industry in all its phases 
in every state in the union as well as 
the newer dependencies and the prov- 
inces of Canada. Membership in this 
national society is open to amateur 
and professional fruit growers alike. 
The president is L. A. Goodman of 
Kansas City, Mo; treasurer, L R. 
Taft of agricultural college, 
secretary, John Craig of Ithaca, N Y. 





Diseased Turnips—c. A. A, Long Is- 
land: An examination of the turnip 
sent by you to American Agriculturist 
shows that it is decaying much as 
stored turnips might decay. There is 
no specific disease germ causing the 
decay, but a number of organisms 
such as ordinarily cause the decay of 
stored turnips, or turnips that are in 
very wet soil, or under some othe con- 
ditions that interfere with their vital- 
ity and make them subject to atacks 
of this sort. It is very difficult to say 
in a case of this kind, what to do, 
without seeing the field and the tur- 
nips. There is no definite disease, but 
probably something the matter with 
the soil, or drainage, or mode of cul- 
tivation; it may be any one of 
many things.—[Pathologist Acting in 
Charge. 
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TRADE IN YOUR - 
Inferior Separators 


Many users who would like to change their inferior 
machines of various kinds for a new 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


do not understand that while such second-hand machines 
have no salable value the De Laval Company makes very fair 
“trade” allowanccs for them, just to get them out of the 
way and through this illustration of the difference between 
good and poor separators stop the sale of others like them 
in the neighborhood, Nobody is defrauded by their re-sale 
as they are simply “scrapped”’ at their real value. 

Then there are thousands of DE LAVAL users who 
should know that they may exchange their cut-of-date 
machines of ten to twenty years ago for the very much 
improved and larger capacity ones of today. These old 
machines are refinished and sold over again to those who 
don’t think they can afford the price of new ones. 

Write in a description of your old machine—name, size, 
seria! number, and date purchased—or else see the nearest 
DE LAVAL agent about it. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., 


General Offices: ee ONTACAL 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, bt AK ed 
NEW YORA., 


& Cana 
CHICAGO 
8213 Fusert Sraser 
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Wholesale Factory Prices 


on all Farm Utensils, Vehicles and Everything Else Needed for the 
Farm and Home. A Larger Line of Labor and Money Saving 
Specialties for Stockmen and Others than was ever before shown 
in any Catalogue. All sold direct 










Feed Cutters Sweep Grinding Mills 
a in several stylesandsises from the Factory to You, by the big 


KALAMAZOO 


SUPPLY HOUSE 


If you have not already sent for our new 40-page 
catalogue send for it today before you order another 
thing anywhere for Fall or Winter. It shows a com- 
pletelineof high grade implements, farm spectalties 
iairy and poultry goods, vehicles, harness, turniture, 
stoves and miscelianovus household articics, all ac 
curately illustrated and described and ali sold direct 
from the factory at the very lowest wholteale prices 
on @ binding guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded. ‘This catalogue will positively 
save you money if youare going to buy anything at a!) 
eee 15 otyles, alvo Drag ;,, ourlineot sede ortho taunees KALAMAZOO 

$10. Sawing Machines CU PPLY HOUSE never takes a back seat for any 
teed quality. Send for this catalogue and we wi 
S other sises, lowest prices catalogue. Address 


one in the matter of high quality and low prices 
Operating at comparatively small expenee and ship- 
ping direct from the factory,we are enabled to reil 
everything at the very poets bottom price. If you 
think perhaps we are exaggerating wher we say that, 
just compare our goods and prices with th 
roods and prices of any other mxil-order 
Goese in the world. You wil! know thru why w 
say we are entitied to your patronage. If there ts 
4 anything you need for the farm or home this Fall or 
; Winter you will find ft in our catalogue, In many 
Beale, mail lt, postage paid, at once. This does not put you 
ve 
CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 660 Lawrence Square, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Other styles as low as 


kinds and styles and prices, and al! of guaran- 
4-bdis. ete., the 
only er ry best,at under any obligations, We want you to have the 
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The Greater Love. 


Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CIAPTER. 

[Ralph Hayne, a brilliant lawyer, turns 
speculator and loses everything, includ- 
ing his practice. Edith, his wife, who 
has a wonderful voice, signs contracts to 
sing in a concert company under her old 
master, Davenant. Hayne upbraids her 
bitterly. She takes their child with her.) 

CHAPTER II. 

HERE was an_#irresisti- 
bie intoxication about 
those early days of her 
triumph, which so 
lulled her uneasy re- 
membrance of her hus- 
band’s broken life that 
she soon became able 
to think of him with a 
stoical calm. Think of 
him she was compelled 
to do in the quiets be- 
tween engagements, for wee Dorothy 
chattered of him incessantly, and it 
was not in Edith’s nature to desire to 
turn the child’s thoughts away from 
him. 

“It is his expiation,” she would say 
to herself. “Ile plunged madly into 
all sorts of risks, and now there is 
nothing for it but for him to suffer 
the consequences in his loneliness and 
defeat, That he and his wife and 
child are not in actual need, is not 
because he cvould have kept want 
away.” Then with the perfect detach- 
ment of the true artist, she would shut 
the gloomy picture away from her 
soul, to exult in the exquisite melody 
of her own voice, which daily seemed 
to grow more beautiful. 

The adulation which was showered 
upon her was like a wine, and old 
Davenant, watching her in jealous si- 
lence, looked grave’ and_ troubled, 
when he saw that its subtle influence 
was pervading her entire personality. 
There was a new abandon in the per- 
fect grace of her movements, a riper 
stain upon cheeks and lips, and in her 
eyes was dawning the magnetic inso- 
lence of conscious power. They rarely 
spoke together of the silent brooding 
man at home, but in the midst of all 
her joy in her success, Edith never for 
a moment lost sight of the fact that 
from the very day of her application 
to him, her old master had regarded 
her with an unreasonable shade of dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Well, Edith, we are swinging round 
the circle,” he said to her pleasantly, 
one evening as they entered a car- 
riage together, to go to the opera 
house in a town not far away from her 
old home. “This is our last engage- 
ment but three, and then you can go 
home—and rest.” 

Edith leaned forward to tuck the 
robe closer about Dorothy, who al- 
Ways accompanied her, and when she 
straightened up again, Davenant saw 
by the light of the carriage lamps that 
her face had colored deeply and 
showed agitation. 

“I think I shall not go home at all,” 
she said constrainedly. “Tae 6 
searcely the place to speak of it, yet 
l’d as well tell you that I have offers 
for assembly work during the summer, 
and I think I shall accept.”’ 

She paused, and the old man srid 
>more kindly than she had expected: 
“Well, I am listening.” 

“It is this way,”” she went on hur- 
riedly. “I am well and strong now, 
and in perfect voice. I must make 
hay while the sun shines, for as soon 
as I can lay by enough to live upon, 
for Dorothy’s sake I want to have a 
home again, and live there with her 
—and with my poor husband.” She 
spoke with an effort, and concluded a 
little defiantly, as the carriage came 
to a halt, “Somehow, Davy, I have al- 
ways the feeling that you are sitting 
in judgment upon me for something 
or other, but I assure you that I am 
only singing because I must, and after 
all, while: there was no necessity for 
my working, you were anxious enough 
to have me.” 

“Yes,” he assented with a sigh, as 
he handed her out, and lifted Dorothy 
gently to her side. “I know I must 
seem inconsistent to you, my child, but 
never mind! There is no other way 
to make you understand what I would 
have you to know, so to-morrow you 
must run away to Leslie with me to 
see the little wife. She will tell you, 





better than I can, and you know our 





EVENINGS 


home nest is only a few hours from 

this place.” 

She had never been in such glorious 
voice, such perfect sympathy with her 
audience, as she was that night. The 
tears and laughter of that sea of peo- 
ple were waiting upon her slightest 
swaying, and they called her back 
‘time and again. Tingling from head 
to foot with the joy of appreciation, 
and yet slightly aweary, the last time 
the insistent echo came, she caught up 
Dorothy with a little laugh, and 
turned toward her dressing room. The 
child had been aroused from her sleep 
by the thunders of applause, and had 
crept, sleep-flushed and wonder-eyed, 
to the stage door. As Edith cuddled 
her close up to her warm, bare throat, 
one little hand stole around her neck, 
and the long, golden ‘hair fell in a 
shining shower over the mother’s neck 

*and shoulder. Davenant, with a keen 
sense of the dramatic and picturesque, 
saw the beautiful picture they made, 
smiled and whispered something’ to 
Edith. At first she shook her head, 
and hesitated, but it was only for a 
moment, and then lending herself to 
the spell of that moment of her tri- 
umph, she stepped slowly back into 
the glow of the footlights, still holding 
the child close. A great hush came 
over the house, and though her voice 
fell as softly “as petals blown from 
roses, on the grass,” no word of it 
was missed as she sang, half croon- 
ingly, that exquisite. lullaby, “Sleep, 
little baby of mine.” 

It was Dorothy’s own little sleepy 
song, in just the tones that she had 
known every night of her life, and the 
first lines were scarcely sung before 
her long drawn breaths told her moth- 
er that she was asleep again. Slowly, 
gently, as the last delicious notes died 
away, Edith drew the child’s face 
down out of the white hollow of her 
own neck, and the spellbound people 
saw that the little one indeed was in 
the land of dreams. There was no 
sound of applause—it was not neces- 
sary, for Edith felt that the silence 
was deepest homage, but somehow, 
somewhere, there came to her inner 
consciousness, the suggestion of a sob, 
a sigh, that rose supreme over all the 
stirred emotions of the throng. Lift- 
ing her eyes, as she turned to leave 
the stage, she saw her husband far 
back in the gallery, close up to a 
pillar, but leaning forward to catch 
her every movement. It was but for 
a fleeting instant that their eyes met, 
and before her surprise could change 
into a smile of recognition, he turned 
quickly away, leaving her not quite 
sure that his drawn face was not an 
illusion of her own overwrought brain. 

“TIT think I saw Ralph there to- 
night,” she said to Davenant, when 
they were in the hotel again. The old 
man narrowed his eyes, and watched 
her closely. 

“Yes, it is quite likely,” he said. 
“Hayne’s abiding place is not far from 
here. Perhaps you would rather run 
over there to-morrow than to go with 
me to hear the little wife’s story?” 

“No,” she replied after a moment’s 
thought. “I will go to see Mrs Daven- 
ant. If Ralph wants very much to 
see us, he will come to us. My going 
there, only to leave so soon, would 
be not any satisfaction; he looks so 
unlike himself, I dread an interview.” 

“You are growing economical of un- 
pleasant emotions, lately, Edith,” he 
said disagreeably, taking up his hat 
to leave. 

“And you, Davy,” she _ retorted 
quickly, “are growing perfectly inex- 
plicable with your mental reservations 
and your continual innuendoes.” The 
sweetness of temper which had so 
greatly endeared her to her old mas- 
ter, was becoming an uncertain quan- 
tity of late; always before she had 
met and parried his own occasional 
peevishness with good humored in- 
dulgence., 

“Pshaw, Edith!” he said impulsive- 
ly, and laying down his hat he went 
back across the room to her side. “I 
have made a mistake, and I'd as well 
right it now, while I am indignant 
enough with you to speak my mind.” 

“Yes,” she said patiently, “And why 
indignant with me, please?” 

“Because I am disappointed in you!” 
The old man drew his: eyebrows into 
a continuous gray line across his brow, 
and shook his head at her disapprov- 
ingly. 

“I never had parents to scold me; 
my guardian, and my chaperones were 

[Lo Page 278.] 




















Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Nothing prettier or more appro- 
priate for light mourning dresses. 
Absolutely fast color and a high 
standard of quality always rigidly 
maintained. 


Ask 
Simpson-£. 
Three g 


STONE have made Pali 
PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philedelphia , 
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Williants’ 
Shaving Soarz 


It is easy to get 200 shaves from a 10c cake of 
Williams’ Shaving Soap—1-20 of a cent per shave. 
Isn't it worth that to always have your 
face smooth and comfortable? 

If you want an easy shave anda 
healthy face—get Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


our dealer for 
lystone Black & Whites. 













































Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
uick & Easy Shaving Soaps an 
illiams’ Shaving Sticks. —Sold every- 

where, Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, 
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DISFIGURING SKIN HUMOR.|/ 4 RICULTURE 


Impossible to Get Employment, as Face | 5 
and Body Were Covered With Sores— Through the Laboratory and Schoo! Garden 
By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. 5. Daugherty. 


Cured by Cuticura. 
“Since the year 1894 I have been i Gebtion, this Weck ince exuiaatt 
directions for actual work in the laboratory and 


troubled with a very bad case of 
eczema which I have spent hundredsaof | | the school garden, through which agricultural 
dollars trying to cure, and I went to principles may.be taught. The authors’ aim has 
the hospital, but they failed to cure been to present actual experimental work in 
me, and it was getting worse all the | | ¢vety, Phase of the subject possible, and to state 
time. Five weeks ago my wife bought = pence ee gr = 
a box of Cuticura Ointment and one and to state them in such a way that the re- 
eake of Cuticura Soap, and I am sults will not be suggested by these directions, 
pleased to say that i am now com- One must perform the experiment to ascertain 
pletely cured and well. It was im- = —, AS eee 
nag ong Se A gy petty me practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of 


such facts as are necessary to the understanding 
with it. The eczema first appeared of many of the agricultural principles involved 
on the top of my head, and it had 


in everyday life. The book, oknons ——_ 
worked ol the way around down the | | intended for, os tn tchon.n* stan euny and 
back of my neck and around to my pleasing manner a general knowledge of elemen- 
throat, down my body and around the tary agriculture. Fully illustrated, 5ix8 inches, 
hips. It itched so I wou!d be obliged cloth. et. 
to scratch it, and the flesh was raw. 


462 pages, Price $1.50 n 
I am snow all well, and I will be ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
pleased to recommend the Cuticura 489 Lafayette Street, Marquette Building, 
Remedies to all persons who wish a NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
speedy and permanent cure of skin 
diseases. Thomas M. Rossiter, 290 
Prospect Street, East Orange, N J., 
Mar 30, 1905.” 
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When You House Clean in the Fall. 
SMALL jar filled with plaster 
of paris is invaluable to have at 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 
A hand always, and especially so 
in house cleaning time. It will be 
found useful for the many small 
breaks, which if neglected at this time 
are apt to go uncared for another six 
months. A few teaspoons of the plas- 
ter applied to cracks in the wall will 
smooth the surface before new paper 
is put on. Mix with water and apply 
with a palette knife. Corners in the 
cupboard shelves may be rounded out 
with an application of the plaster and 
so’ afford no hiding places for little 
insects, ants and the like, that are at- 


tracted by bits of crumbs or the ap- 
petizing smell of left-overs. 


Who is there not troubled with 
mouseholes here or there in the 
house? Chip up some kitchen soap 


or use a bit®of crumpled newspaper 
soaked in turpentine to stop up the 


hole. Then cover with plaster of 
paris. 
An excellent whitewash for the 


cellar’ is made by mixing a little cold 
water with half a pail of lime. Wet 
1-4 Ib flour and then add boiling water 
to make a paste of the consistency of 
double cream. Add this while hot to 


the lime, mix well, and immediately 
apply to the walls. This whitewash 
will not rub off as most of it does. 


can be obtained, is 
against the 
Mix in a 


Fish brine, if it 
another sure preventive 
whitewash rubbing off. 
quart to a pailful of lime. Whitewash 
is healthy and wholesome, especially 
in the cellar where the winter’s veg- 
etables are stored. 

When broken panes of glass are to 
be replaced, heat tie poker red-hot 
nd apply it te the putty, using care 


not to touch the woodwork on the 
heat will discolor the paint. Slip a 
piece of tin between as a protection, 
and the work will progress faster. 


When. the putty is heated, slip.a knife 
between it and the wood, when it will 
come off easily. -If there is any paint- 
ing to be done about the house, inside 
or out, see to it that all the little 
cracks, crevices and broken places are 
filled up with putty. Putty is really 
more durable than wood itself, and a 
place once repaired in this manner 
will remain in’ good condition for 
ears. 


-— 


Beyond the Frontier, 


WALDO, 








The sun had set in the glory which 
is all its own in the Canadian north- 
west. From a nearby slough came 
the subdued quack of a mallard duck. 
The shadows lay dense in the patches 
of willow scrub. For miles we drove 
across the prairie without sign or 
sound to suggest human habitation. 
The air cooling rapidly as it does in 
that northern latitude, suggested Oc- 
tober rather than August. The horses 
plodded on wearily and we, not less 
weary with our 50-mile drive, were 
turning thoughts to far away homes, 

It was just then that, faintly first, 
but then rising clear, sweet and mel- 
low, the notes of a cornet reached us, 
and it was playing “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

So exactly in accord was it with our 
thoughts and mood that for the mo- 
ment I think we all forgot where wé 
were and, involuntarily, the driver 
stopped the horses. 

When it ceased, one of our number 
himself possessed. of no small skill 
with the instrument in question, voiced 
the feeling of all as he said, “Jove, 
but that fellow’s an artist!” 

He spoke truly, for ten minutes later 
we drove up toa clay chinked log cabin 
to find, not the cornetist, but a pho- 
nograph and the record to which we 
had listened, was made by a soloist 
noted on two continents. 

Never before had I realized to the 
full what this little wizard machine 
with its marvelous reproducing pow- 
ers means. There in that little rude 
cabin on the very frontier of the civ- 
ilization Canada is pushing forward 
as she comes into her own, the chil- 
dren of the settler were gathered, lis- 
tening to music from masters before 
whom the world of music bows down. 
What a means of education, to say 
nothing of the entertainment afforded! 

That evening. spent under such 
strange circumstances, was one of 


the most delightful in my recollection 


MOTHERS AND 


and in my heart I echoed the words of 
our driver as he turned the horses’ 
heads toward the distant town, “God 
bless the phonograph.” 


Far from Perfect. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


We're counseled oft to do our best 
What e’er the thing we undertake, 
Yet when we make an honest test 
Of doing so there comes an ache 
Of heart, since neither you nor I 
Can shape affairs the way we would; 
And when we've done our best we sigh 
To find our best is none too good! 


Some German Recipes. 


EVA M. ANDERSON. 








Like most Yankees I grew up with 
the idea that there is nothing so good 
under the sun as New England cook- 
ery. A long residence in later years in 
a community where there is a large 
population of foreigners has convinced 
me that other people have many good 
things to eat. Here are a few Ger- 
man recipes well worth trying. : 

German toast: Make a batter of 1 
tablespoon flour, 2 tablespoons milk 
and 1 egg. Dip stale bread in milk, 
then in the batter, then fry brown in 
lard and butter mixed. Sprinkle with 
sugar and cinnamon. Serve hot. For 
dessert or luncheon. Rye bread is 
particularly nice used in this way. 

The Germans have certain very 
rich cakes called by the general name 
of torte. The characteristic of a 
torte is that it is a loaf cake made 
without flour. Nevertheless some of 
the tortes have a little flour. They 
require many eggs and great care in 
baking. The known rules for baking 
angel’s food, namely, a slow oven and 
no opening of the oven door until 
the cake is nearly done, and no turn- 
ing of the cake under any circum- 
stances, apply to the baking of tortes. 
Following are a few rules for tortes: 

Almond torfe: Prepare 1 Ib shelled 
almonds by putting them through the 
meat grinder making them quite fine, 
grinding skins withthe meats. Take 1 
doz eggs, 1 ib powdered sugar, 1 Ib 
almonds. prepared as above, rind of 1 
lemon; beat yolks of eggs and sugar 
together and add the lemon: add nuts 
and beat thoroughly. Add _ whites 
beaten very stiff and bake in buttered 
tin in very slow oven, one hour. 

Rye bread torte: Grate 2% cups 
very dry rye bread and mix with % 
Ib ground almonds. In another dish 
place the beaten yolks of 10 eggs, 2 
cups sugar, juice and grated rind of 1 
lemon, % teaspoon ground cloves, % 
teaspoon ground cinnamon, % cup 
of either wine or brandy; water or 
cider. Add the dry ingredients to this 
batter and when mixed fold in care- 
fully the beaten whites of the 10 eggs. 
Bake in buttered tin 1 hour. 

Apple torte: Make pie crust suffi- 
cient to line a 5 qt pan. Over the bot- 
tom of the crust sprinkle a layer of 
bread or cracker crumbs (preferably 
the former) then a layer of sliced ap- 
ples; over these pour a little melted 
butter and sugar. Add layers in this 
order until the dish is full, having the 
top layer of crumbs, which must be 
moistened with melted butter. Bake 
1 hour. When done, make a custard 
of 6 eggs and 1 cup milk beaten well. 
Pour over the torte, return to the 
oven and bake 15 minutes. Let cool, 
cover the top with whipped cream and 
chopped almonds. It is best used be- 
fore it is perfectly cold. 

GERMAN DUMPLINGS. 

The Germans use many dumplings 
in their cookery not only with their 
soups and meats but with their vege- 
tables. 

Potato Dumplings: Boil potatoes in 
skins the day before they are to be 
used. When you wish to prepare 
your dumplings, cut 2 oz wheat bread 
into small cubes and fry in butter, 
then soak in % cup milk while peel- 
ing and grating the potatoes. Mix 
well 2 Ibs grated potato, 2 oz.grated 
bread, 3 heaping tablespoons flour, 4 
eggs, the soaked bread and salt to 
taste. Let stand an hour or longer to 
allow the dry tngredients to absorb the 
moisture. Form dumplings 1% inches 
in diameter, using a little flour to 
roll them in, and drop carefully into 
boiling salted water. Boil 15 minutes. 
Try one before removing all. Lift 
them out with a skimmer, and serve 
immediately with brown butter, 
prunes, or chicken stew for which 
you have made an exceptiqnally large 








DAUGHTERS 





That «“Sun-Light” Effect. 

Many soaps, made especially for use 
in shampooing, are positively injurious. 
They may cleanse the scalp, but they 


darken the hair. 


Ivory Soap is the only soap you should 


use, 


It gives blonde hair that peculiar 


“sun-light” effect, while in the case of 
dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


There is no “free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
99440 Per Cent. Pure 














quantity of gravy. Do not crowd 
while boiling. Give each one a chance 
to rise to the top. Never cut a dump- 
ling while eating but pull carefully 
apart with the fork as you would an 
omelet. 

With liver: Have a nice clear soup, 
seasoned with celery and onions, For 
the dumplings take % Ib calf’s liver, 
chopped fine, 5 soda crackers rolled 
fine, 2 tablespoons melted butter, a 
little nutmeg, salt and pepper, 1 egg 
and enough flour to bind. Mix with 
a spoon. Dip a clean spoon in 
the boiling soup, then take up a 
spoonful of the mixture and drop in 
the soup. Repeat until all is used. 
Cook 15 minutes. 

German cooks make much use of 
nutmeg, using it as a vegetable and 
meat flavoring. If you want a new 
and delicious flavor try adding a lit- 
tle to your milk sauces, especially 
those you pour over cauliflower or cab- 
bage. Be sure it is a 
drawing the nut over the grater once 
will often suffice. 














A CASE OF HALF PAY. 


Bather—“Boy if you'll get my trous- 
ers away from that dog I’ll given you 
10 cents.” 

Boy, fifteen minutes later: “Here’s 
part of ’em. Do I get a nickel?” 








little, merely‘ 





DWARF FRUIT TREES 


By F. A. WAUGH. 

Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
Gardening Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College. 

Nothing more striking has occurred in the develop- 
ment of agricultural affairs during the last decade 
than. the rise of the amateur spirit, There are now 
thousands of people to whom farming or gardening 
is @ pastime or a recreation, Many others, while 
still cultivating the soil for financial returns, con- 
fess that the money thus earned is the smalicat 
reward of their labor. Everywhere there are village 
gardens, suburban home lots and private estates. 
The very type and model of all the operations on 
all these places is to be found in the garden cf 
dwarf fruit trees. The suburban lot which would 
be crowded with two or three common Baldwin apple 
trees can easily accommodate forty or fifty dwarf 
trees bearing apples, pears, plums. peaches, mecta- 

rines, and the whole lot of hardy fruits. 

These dwarf trees have a very great advantace 
further in the fact that they come into bearing 
very early. One has to wait ten years for fruit 
from @ common apple tree, while a dwarf tree 
of the same variety will bear in three years. The 
fruit is also of the highest ouality. — 

Eren in strictly commercial operations the dwarf 
trees have their place. They make the best of 
“fliers” for temporary planting between permaner’ 
standard trees in a new orchard, and there are som 
commercial orchards of dwarf trees, particularly of 
pears, lone and favorably known in America, 43 

fit-telding enterprises. ; 
man these Sovantages are enthusiastically set fort’ 
in Prof Wanch's new . What is more impor 
tant, the book also tells, in detail, how these ad 
vantages are to be secured. In pleasing and readab'> 
stvle, the propagation of the trees is described, their 
planting, pruning, care and general managemen’ 

e work, a9 a whole, is eminently practical and 
timely. It is fully and handsomely iMMustrated av 
substantially bound in cloth. Tlustrated, 125 pages, 
Sx? inches, Cloth, Price 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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PILES. 


A Trial Package of The Wonderful 
Pyramid Piie Cure Is Sent By 
Mail to Everyone to Test Thor- 
oughly Free of Charge. 


“TI have tried your pile cure and find 
them all you recommend them, I am 
very thankful to you for ever putting 
them within my reach, for I have had 
one box and have not used all of them 
yet, and I feel like a new woman to- 
day, and I tell everybody about them. 
When I started them I could net walk 
across the floor, but now I can do my 
work all right. My work was 2 bur- 
den to me before I started them, but 
I can tell you that I can work much 
better now. You can rely on me. I 
will tell everybody about Pyramid 
Pile Cure. Yours sincerely, Mrs J. 
Bond, Toronto, Canada, 33 Pears Ave.” 

Or if you want to prove this matter 
at our expense before purchasing, 
send your name and address to the 
PYRAMID DRUG CO, 52 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Michigan, and re- 
poe a sample packet free by return 
mail. 

The use of the wonderful Pyramid 
Pile Cure avoids the danger and ex- 
pense of an operation. You cure your- 
self with perfect ease, in your own 
home, and for little expense. 

Gives instant relief, heals sores and 
ulcers, reduces congestion and inflam- 
mation, and takes away pain and 
itching. 

After you have tried the sample 
treatment, and you are satisfied, you 
can get a full regular-sized treatment 
of Pyramid Pile Cure at your drug- 
gist’s for 50 cents. If he hasn’t it, 
send us the money and we will send 
you the treatment at once, by mail, 
in plain sealed package. 


STOVE MONEY 


by sending us of persons in 
Be need of yn Buy direct from 
f dealers’ prices, 

of lasting sat- 


11.95 
Modern Gem 


4 6-hole Range. With Res- 
ervoir and High C 
$16.95. Don't judge b; 
rice. Write for catalog an 
al Offer. Over 20 styles 
m of ranges, cooks and heaters for 
selection. _Money back if not 
satisfied. Established 42 years. 


MFG. CO., 252Teutonic Bidg., CHICAGO 




























It’s like finding money the way the Hustler 


.| Ash Sifter saves coal, ‘Turning the crank fora 

minute sifts the day's ashes. No dust, nor dirt; 
easv to operate; a child can do it, and no maid 
objects to it, Fits wood or iron barrel; saves many 
times its cost in a year, and the cinders are ex. 
cellent for binking tire atnight, If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will! Write for catalog M. 


HILL DRYER CO, 
380 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 














48- book free 
TS hichest reference 


W. T. FITZGERALO & CO. Dept, Z. Washington, D.C. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you «a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questious for our readers. 





TABLE TALK 


The Greater Love. 





[From Page 276.] 
| ridiculously indulgent. This is a new 
sensation, you are giving me.” 

He disregarded the flippant little 
speech, and went on steadily. “It is 
so little a while since you were 
wrapped up in your intense affection 
for your husband, and yet because he 
has been unfortunate, you have 
thrown him aside like an outworn 
garment; you have put him as com- 
pletely out of your life as though he 
was the casual acquaintance of a sum- 
mer day.” 

She recoiled, with the sense of a 
physical rebuff, and then, white and 
trembling, sat waiting his further 
words in silence. . 

“I felt at the very first, Edith, that 
you were making a great mistake in 
coming with us, but I lacked the cour- 
age to tell you so. To-night, I can 
say anything to you, for I, too, saw 
Hayne, and I understood the mean- 
ing of that discouraged and shrinking 
manner of his. I knew the bitterness 
of the pain and longing in his eyes, 
as he looked upon you and the child. 
I am sick with the sorrow of it all, 
and yet you, his wife, can speak of 
him with cool indifference, and can 
sit heve unmoved at the thought of 
him! i te!! vou, Edith, a woman has 
a righ’ to a career so long as it does 
not absorb her to the exclusion of 
more sacred obligations, but when it 
crowds out love, when it blinds her 
to her duty, it is a dangerous thing. 
If I could have told you at first! I 
know I ought, but weak and selfish, 
I wanted, needed your voice, and 
persuaded myself that with your love 
for Hayne, the inevitable would not 


be.” 
“The inevitable? What do you 
mean?” Edith’s eyes had filled and 


her lips were trembling with the hurt 
of his words, but she looked bravely 
at him, for She was determined to be 
quiet and learn all that was in the old 
master’s heart. 

“The inevitable?” he repeated, and 
his voice grew gentler. “Child, for 
a woman: to step out into the arena, 
when her husband:-is for a moment 
down, means that, if successful, she 
must keep up the fight at.the sacri- 
fice of the strength that might have 
come back to the man; at the cost of 
snapping the sweetest ties that ever 
bind human lives together.” 

“It seems to me that you thorough- 
ly, and wilfully misunderstand,” she 
said wearily. “I was-eompelled to go 
to work—we were on the edge of ac- 
tual want. What else could Ido? As 
for my being indifferent, you greatly 
misjudge me. I cannot afford to 
weaken if I am to succeed, and yet 
sometimes in spite of all the glamor 
that you fancy is blinding me, I am 
overwhelmed with homesickness, and 
whether you believe it or not, longing 
for my sweet old relation of depend- 
ence upon Ralph.” 

The words were fairly wrung from 
her by the accusing old eyes, which 
seemed to compel her with their in- 
| tensity, and she caught her breath 
sharply as she breathed her husband’s 
name. It was a cry from the depths 
of her heart, and as she concluded her 
speech, she bit her lips to still their 
quivering. This old master of hers 
had no right over her, except that of 
affection nearest like to the parental 
that she had ever known, and al- 
though it hurt, she did not resent his 
| probing. 

“Edith, my child!” she thought his 
| tone so gentle that she looked at him 
in surprise, and saw that his brows 
were unbent, and his eyes were kind 
and sweet. “Forgive me, if I seem to 
misunderstand—I wish only for the 
best for you. Hayne, as I well know, 
dislikes and distrusts me, but you 
ought not to doubt the sincerity of my 
interest. I will say no more, but tomor- 
row we will go to see the little wife.” 
It seemed to her, as she bade him 
good-night, that his anger had unac- 
countably melted away, and she smiled 
slightly, when he patted her hand and 
repeated hopefully, “Yes, to-morrow, 
we will go to see the little wife.’ 

When the door had closed behind 
; him, the intoxication of her own per- 
sonal success, and her long maintained 
| self-restraint all left her, and she saw 
| nothing but the miserable face of. her 
husband, looking at her with hungry 
eyes. She slipped in beside the sleep- 








ing Dorothy, -wound her arms about 
the child, and sobbed in bitterness of 
spirit, “Perhaps Davy is right; per- 
haps, I don’t want Ralph as he is now, 
but oh, to have him as he once was 
and never will be again!” 

(To Be Continued.) 


What the Home Builder Missed. 


Looking at the picture of a house 
over the legend “What has the home 
builder missed here?’ in the issue of 
September 15, I am almost compelled 
to shriek “Sunshine!”” It is so very 
obvious that it makes me fairly chilly 
just to look at that picture. I just long 
to tear open those blinds. Let in the 
sunshine, Mr Homebuilder, let in the 
sunshine! Do it for health’s sake! Do 
it for inspiration and good cheer! Do 
it for all that it will bring with it! 
What if the carpets do fade? You can 
afford more. Better a bare floor flooded 
with the golden sunlight than a Brus- 
sels — kept in funereal gloom.— 








Sunshine and vines—these are what 
the home builder has missed. And I 
should have added flowers. Just shut 
your eyes and imagine that house with 
blinds and windows open, the sunshine 
and air pouring in, a snowy clematis 
trained over the porch, a crimson 
rambler climbing up over the front 
door and a Baltimore Belle between 
and over the two lower windows on 
the side. Add a window box or two 
and attractive flower beds without and 
you will have a “home,” not merely a 
“house.”—[Lover of Home Life. 

The Editor has rightly said it is a 
“house” and not a “home” shown in 
the photograph. That farmer may be 
successful, but he has missed a lot in 
life. At all events, his wife has. He 
gets the sunshine in his outdoor work, 
but she—why, oh why, doesn’t she 
pull apen those blinds? I just ache to 
do things to that house—to make a 
“home” of it. There is absolutely no 
“homey” look about it, yet what a 
splendid foundation to work on!— 
[New England Farmer. 


With the Host. 


tints, ure five questions which are 
H worth more than a moment’s 
consideration.. We may fairly call 
consideration. We may fairly call 
them vital questions—vital, because 
in their best solution lies the devel- 
opment of human souls. Here they 
are: 
“My boy, aged seven, has developed 
a propensity for telling falsehoods, of- 
ten with no apparent cause. Is this 
a temporary phenomenon of childhood 
that will he outgrown, the result of 
un over-developed imagination, or is 
it a positive evil, to be grappled with 
as such? The boy is rather delicate, 
nervous and imaginative. I appeal to 
the fathers and mothers among the 
Tablers for advice.”—[Ohio father. 
“At what age shall I send my little 
girl to school? She is now four years 
old and very forward. Her health 








is fairly good.”—[Mrs H. A. B., Mich. 

“Where lies my duty? I am 18 
years old, a graduate of the high 
school and prepared to enter college, 
My whole nature cries out for a bet- 
ter education. I can see my way clear 
to work my way through college and 
fit myself for teaching. But my 
mother is not strong, and while offer- 
ing no active opposition to my leay- 
ing home, I can see that she is a]- 
ready grieving over this possibility. 
My whole future depends on my de- 
cision. Will someone offer a few help- 
ful words?”—([California girl. 

“What is the best way of teaching 
my boy the value of money, still keep- 
ing him generous and open heart- 
ed?”—[N. A. B.. Mass. 

“T have an opportunity to go west, 
with good business prospects. My 
parents are old and not in the best 
of health. I feel that western success 
would enable me to care for them bet- 
ter than I can under present condi- 
tions, but I can see that they will 
be happier if I elect to remain and 
plod on in my present position. Op- 
portunity holds forth a hand on one 


side and filial love on -the other. 
Where stands duty in this case?’— 
rw. DB he NF. 


These five questions will, I feel sure, 
bring prompt and helpful responses 
from those who have met and solved 
problems of like character. 

Now, you who are troubled, send in 
your questions promptly, that they 
may be laid before the Table. They 
will be printed in the order in which 
they are received. Let us rally to the 
Table promptly or the Table will have 
to disband; we don’t want that, do 
we? Address all communications for 
this department to The Host, this 
office. 


God Speed 


LALIA MITCHELL. 








The ships sail out with the ebbing tide, 
And we watch them, watch them go, 
With an aching heart, for the sea is 


wide 
And the storms may. come we know. 
But we wave our hands, as their forms 
recede 
And we. hush our sobs to cry “God 
speed!” 


The boys depart as the years go by, 


sate girls from the hearthside 

it. 

There comes a time when we breath: 
a sigh, 


As alone at dusk we sit. 
But we pray that safely the Pilot lead, 
And we hush our sobs to cry “God 
speed!” 
—— ———————————— 

The Mermaid Puzzle, published last 
week, has, no doubt, already been 
solved by the bright eyes among our 
young folks. If you have not found 
the mermaid’s sister, just reverse the 
picture and you will find her sitting 
back to back with the mermaid. 

















DORIES OF COD FISHERMEN ON THE BANKS 


This remarkable photograph, made 200 miles at sea on the famous 
banks known as the Georges, shows the hardy North Atlantic fisherman 


preparing to set trawl for the cod and haddock which as 


“salt fish” are 


known the country over and form the basis of the delicious brown fish cakes 


we all know so well. 


The boats or. properly, 


“dortes,” are being towed 


astern of a schooner. At regular intervals one willbe dropped and wil! im- 
mediately anchor a buoy there, to which will be attached one end of the 
trawl, a mile long line having short lines with baited hooks every few feet. 


In the background one man has already begun to set his trawl. 


The work 


is hard and dangerous, one of the great dangers on the Georges being the 


terrible bank fogs in which dories become separated and sometimes 
for days before being picked up by a passing 


drift 


vessel. The fishermen, as @ 


class, however, are a happy lot and make light of their hardships. 























Our Pattern Offer. 


For general wear the tailored shirt 
blouse is the only thing suitable for 
the woman of affairs. Broadcloth, 
henrietta and mohair are the fabrics 
used mostly for these waists, while 

















[I |! 
No 6703—Smart Tucked Shirt Blouse, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


some cling to linen all the year 
through. The waist shown in No 6703 
can be made at home with more satis- 
factory results than if purchased ready 
made-and its excellent lines are sure 
to prove becoming. The narrow tucks 
are so grouped as to resemble double 
box pleats, the idea being carried out 
even in the sleeve. 
TRIM LITTLE RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 

No 4795—Nothing is more attractive 
for the small boy than -the Russian 
blouse suit. it is a happy medium be- 
tween the small dresses and the trous- 





No 4795—Russian Blouse Suit for 
Small Boy, 2, 3. 4, 5 and 6 years. 


ers which follow, and is an excellent 
model for home construction. This 
one is of brown serge with a shield 
and broad collar of white. The blouse 
closes at*one side of the front and the 
knickerbockers appear below. Small 
tucks retain the fullness of the sleeve 
and suggest a cuff. The best materials 
for a suit of this kind are serge, chev- 
jot and homespun 
CLOSED CORSET COVER. 

No 6495—There is certainly a pleas- 
ure in wearing the closed corset cover. 
which only those who have, tried the 





buttons to be fastened or to be com- 
ing off every now and then, and when 
once slipped on over the head the 
matter of closing does not have to be 
considered. Here is a. new model for 
one designed for the modish woman 
or girl who likes to be up-to-date in 
her apparel. The neck is in round out- 
line, the fulness being regulated by 
means of ribbon-run beading which 
appears also as finish for the armhole 
edges. The back is comfartably full 
but not so much so as to be bunchy, 
while the front is generous enough to 
go on easily over the head and pro- 
vide support for the shirt blouse. 
10W TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department. 


<ai> 
——_ 


Uses for Paraffin—No storeroom 
should be without a quantity of this 
very useful article. For cleaning flat- 
irons or waxing thread, paraffin may 
be used exactly like beeswax. Eggs 
may be kept nice and fresh merely by 
giving each one its coating of paraffin, 
a very thin coating being sufficient, 
but it must be evenly spread all over. 
Farmers who cure hams and shoulders 
of pork will find paraffin a great pro- 














No 6495—Closed Corset Cover, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


tection from the action of the air and 
the ravages caused by insects. Wooden 
tubs and pails in which butter, pickles 
and other products are stored, can be 
made water-tight by its use, and the 
wax, though only a film over the inside 
of the tubs and pails, will effectually 
prevent the contents from absorbing 
any of the taste of the wood, as well 
as hinder the absorption of flavors 
by the wood. To get the best results, 
the wooden receptacle should not only 
be thoroughly clean and dry, but 
slightly warm, so that the wax will 
enter the pores of the wood. 








No matter how good your 
lamp, a Macsetu chimney 
makes it better. 

They are made to fit, and 
do not break from heat. 

My lamp-chimneys offer 
the only practical remedy for 
all lamp-ills—good glass prop- 
erly made. That’s why they 
make good lamps better. 


My Index is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





DOMESTIC CHAT 


other kind appreciate. There are no 


| 


To Insure Jellies and Preserves 


Your jellies and preserves will keep perfectly if you seal each glass 
or jar, with a thin coating of Pure Refined Paraffine. Easiest way in 
the world to keep fruit, and the surest. Simply pour a little melted 
paraffine over the contents of the glass, or, 
if it is a jar, dip top 7% melted parafiine, 


PURE 
REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


is odorless, tasteless, acid-proof, and will 
positively exclude outside air from fruit 
Jars, or jelly glasses, Useful in num- 
berless ways—in the laundry, 
when ironing, to make wood 
tubs harmless to butter, asa | 
wood filler, a floor wax, etc. 

Sold in cakes of about one 


und weight by all dealer— HII 
S=Sk =. 
toque | 











ll directions with each cake. 
Write for attractive little 
folder telling about Pure 
Refined Paraffine and 
its many uses. 


STANDAR?P OIL 
COMPANY, 

























THE ELEGANT 
cn. FINISH AND 
wees Xo TIME SAVING 
Cheap at FEATU RES. 


The Sterling is the only Stove in which 
both the Lift Plate and the Lift 
Hearth are held up by automatic 
catches; the top plate fo insure even 
fire feeding is also admirable for broil- 
ing, while the Hearth does not swing 
or slide into the room, This permits 
an extra large ash pan to catch all the 
ashes, and, aside from saving frequent 
emptying, does not let them heap up 

bl a to burn out the grate, Note how all nickel parts 
OL es |X lift right off for blacking the 


GH ——~ “STERLING RANGE 


and also how door is removable from fire box to slide grate out at will. This grate is always 
free from the fire brick for they rest on an entirely independent brick frame of their own 
and not on the grate frame as in most stoves. 

Look at the transparent oven door, how the progress of baking or roasting may be noted 
through heavy mica without losinga particle of heat from the oven; but by pressing your foot 
on a nickel lever the entire oven door swings open at will. 

The unsurpassed cooking qualities of the STERLING come from numerous patented 
features which cannot be incorporated in any other stove. Our booklet A, which fully describes 
Over twenty such features, is free for the asking. No dealer can truthfully tell 
you he has “something just as good” as the STERLING RANGE, It will SLING 

9 
z 


pay you to let us write and tell you where the STERLING may be seen. 
SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. é 











Any Price,” 
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A Perfect Pair of Telephones 
$5.00 a sao 





Get me - By WILLIAM JASPER SPILLMAN, Agrostologist 
ameeceen of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

F Try Them A practical treatise on the grass crop, seeding 
and management of meadows and pastures, descrip 
Ne, on Your tion of the best varieties, the seed and its impuri- 
ties, grasses for special conditions, lawns an awn 

ei Premises grasses, etc, etc. In preparing this volume 
author's object has been to present in connected 
Can be in- form the main facts concerning the grasses grown 
Stalled by on American farms. Every phase of the subject ts 
anyone. viewed from the farmer's standpoint. Mlustrated. 


218 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. Price $1. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Money re 
funded if 
not Satisfactory. 
Agents Wanted 


FARM GRASSES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New York City. 





The E. G. Supply Co., 
7 Rowen Cona See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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THE CALL FOR BRYAN 


A Remarkable Boom That Was Not 
Inspired —The Rise and Fall and Rise 
Again of the Commoner. 


The name of Bryan is indeed a name 
to conjure with. Never in all the his- 
tory of these United States has any 
man risen so high after having fallen 
so low in, popular confidence as has 
the eloquent Nebraskan. In the west, 
especialy, one is impressed to-day by 
the almost universal opinion that Wil- 
liam J. Fryan, if he lives, will be nom- 
inated by the democratic party for 
president in 1908, and many there are, 
republicans and democrats alike, who 
are saying that Roosevelt is the only 
man who can keep Bryan out of the 
White House. Prophecy is easy, and 
signs of the times, apparently clear 
and nearly all pointing in the same di- 
rection, cannot be implicitly relied up- 
on. There is time for a good deal to 
happen between now and 1908. 

Mr Bryan is tremendously popular 
at the present time, but so was Ad- 
miral Dewey not very long ago. We 
all remember how his praises rang 
from sea to sea after his great victory 
at Manila Bay. We remember how the 
people swarmed at New York and wel- 
comed him home, giving him such a 
welcome as no other American had 
ever received, placing him upon a pin- 
nacle of popularity higher than any 
hero of America had ever occupied, 
for an hour. Then what happened? 
The people of America had gathered 
together a tidy sum of money and 
bought a nice house for Dewey and 
gave it to him as a memorial of their 
appreciation for his heroism and bril- 
liant achievement. Dewey thanked 
them, then turned around, got married 
and gave the house to his bride. 

The dear people who the day before 
were shouting themselves hoarse in 
Dewey’s praise, shouted ‘again, but 
this time in denunciation and scorn. 
Their idol had feet of clay, their idol 
had fallen. It was only a little mis- 
take, but the man who, before he had 
made: it, might easily have become 
president, could then hardly have se- 
cured election to any office, however 
humble. The Dewey incident illus- 
trates clearly the insecurity of popu- 
larity, and what happened to Dewey 
may by some chance happen to Mr 
Bryan. 


BRYAN AT CHICAGO. 


The career of William Jennings 
Bryan has been one of the most pic- 
turesque and dramatic of any in mod- 
ern political life. He was practically 
unknown to the country at large be- 
fore the democratic convention at Chi- 
cago in 1896. He was in sympathy 
with and understood the plain people, 
as he calls them, The free silver idea 
had worked its way into the convic- 
tions of a large part of the masses in 
the democratic party. The country had 
just passed through a period of hard 
times. Peovle were telling themselves 
that things were wrong with the gov- 
ernment, that there was not enough 
money in circulation, and the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver was advo- 
cated as a remedy. 

The delegates met at Chicago with- 
out clearly defined slate opr platform, 
indeed without a leader. Then it was 
that a leader appeared. The brilliant, 
eloquent, fascinating Bryan made a 
great speech. The convention went 
wild over it, and went wild over the 
man who made it. At his climax Mr 
Bryan said: “You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this 
erown of thorns; you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold.” This 
gave expression to the popular passion. 
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Of course Bryan was nominated for 


president, 
FREE SILVER TURNED DOWN. 

But a majority of the people of the 
country disproved of the free silver 
scheme and turned it down, incident- 
ally turning Mr Bryan down. In 1900 
Mr Bryan was still at the head of his 
party, and again was selected to head 
the national ticket. The people by 
that time had fully made up their 
minds that free silver was a fallacy, 
and that Mr Bryan was“not a safe 
man for president. Perhaps it would 
be rather more to the point, however, 
to say that the confidence of the coun- 
try in McKinley was so strong and 
complete that the people were more 
unwilling to leave him than they were 
hostile to any one else. At all.events, 
Mr Bryan was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and was pronounced so dead 
politically that resurrection would be 
impossible. 

So again it seemed on the eve of 
the democratic convention at St Louis 
in 1904. Bryan, the man who had di- 
vided his party in 1906, who had 
brought ignominious defeat upon his 
party and his own discredited leader- 
ship in 1900 was mocked and sneered 
at by his fellow-democrats and the 
conservatives were in control. Out of 
the turbid and in many ways discred- 
itable convention came the nomination 
of Judge Parker, a “safe and sane” 
New Yorker. Bryan was there and 
Bryan would be heard. He talked 
himself hoarse, urging harmony and 
pleading with the democrats to be true 
to the people and refuse to be con- 
trolled by corporate interests. The 
convention was influenced by the Ne- 
braskan not at all, but somehow, after 
it was over, as men met and talked of 
the convention} they said to each other, 
Bryan came out of it the biggest man 
in his party, head and shoulders above 
them all. 

Bryan was opposed to Parker, and 
was not in sympathy with the branch 
of the party that he represented; but 
after the convention he did not sulk 
and did not try to hurt the ticket. 
The wonderful triumph achieved by 
Pres Roosevelt when he swept the 
country as no other candidate for 
president has ever done before, and 
inflicted upon Judge Parker the worst 
defeat on record, is still fresh in our 
-minds. 

BRYAN SEES THE WORLD. 

Right away people began to ask 
what will Bryan do next. Well, he de- 
cided to see the world. He went to 
Japan and the Philippines and China 
and India and Egypt and Palestine, 
and all through Europe. Everywhere, 
he was accorded high honors as a 
great American. He happened to be 
in England at time of the great peace 
conference. He made one of his great 
speeches there, and the suggestions 
that he offered in behalf of interna- 
tional peace were accepted. 

Before the day had been set for 
Bryan's return to America, a strange 
and spontaneous movement started in 
this country, first appearing in one 
state, then in another. Bryan must 
be nominated for the next president. 
A commercial travelers’ organization 
suggested that a big welcoming recep- 
tion be given Bryan on his arrival at 


New York. Prominent democrats, 
radical and conservative, friends of 


Bryan’s and former opponents, joined 
hands in preparing for taat reception. 
Before Mr Bryan arrived, the last of 
August, the state conventions had be- 
gun to be held, and as the democrats 
thus got together, in state after state, 
Pryan was indorsed for the presiden- 
tial nomination in 1908. 


THE NEW YORK SPEECH. 


The reception to Mr Bryan at New 
York was the most enthusiastic and 


elaborate demonstration of popularity 





ever accorded a private citizen In 
America. Bryan made a speech, to 
the preparation of which he gave his 
best and most careful thought. It 
expressed the lines. upon which Mr 
Bryan planned to wazg-_ tne next cam- 
paign if he should lead tne democrat- 
ic party. Besides repeating familiar 
democratic doctrines, Mr Bryan laid 
emphasis upon war against trusts as 
the paramount issue. On this sub- 
ject he said in substance that the aim 
should not be license or regulation, 
but in the end destruction of all mo- 
nopoly. He would imprison corpora- 
tion officials who break the laws. He 
urged a long step forward in the mat- 
ter of international arbitration, and 
the safeguarding of the peace among 
great powers. He argued for arbitra- 
tion as the only solution of the la- 
bor question. He denounced govern- 
ment -by -injunction in referring. to 
strikes, and favored the general adop- 
tion of the eight-hour day. He con- 
ceded that for the present at least, 
the gold standard is a success, and 
that so far as the people are con- 
cerned, free silver is a dead issue. 
He wants to have a general revision 
and reduction of the tariff, which he 
believes responsible for. the trusts 
and the numerous monopolistic abuses. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP SENSATION. 

Then he dazed and disgusted many 
of his fellow-democrats by advocating 
government ownership of railroads. 
He said that the time might not now 
be ripe, but that he believed the time 
was coming when the only way to 
successfully wipe out evils that now 
exist in connection with the railroads 
would be to have the government run 
them. He said he did not believe the 
new rate law would prove a success. 
His idea of government ownership 
was that the national government 
should control the long trunk lines, 
and the states should control the 
railroads that occupy only a single 
state. It did not take long for quite 
a good many of the conservative dem- 
ocrats who formerly hated Bryan, but 
had just come around to say that he 
was the heaven-born leader for the 
next camjnign, to show chagrin that 
they had tommitted themselves to his 


leadership. Especially was this true 
of the south. where the state rights 


doctrine is strong. 

One after another of the conserva- 
tives have given out interviews repu- 
diating the Bryan scheme of govern- 
ment ownership. For a week or two 
it looked rather serious, and republi- 
cans gleefully predicted that Bryan 
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had alienated the solid, south, but the 
gentleman himself rose up in the 
midst of the storm serenely, and ex- 
plained that while he had nothing to 
retract, "and would .not take back a 
word he had said on the subject, per- 
haps it was. well to say that he was 
not attempting to lay down a plank 
for the next national platform of his 
party, but was simply expressing his 
own individual opinion, and that for 
himself he was not sure that the time 
was ripe for government ownership of 
railroads, or that it would be in 1908. 
in tact, he was inclined to think that 
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aspirant for president, professing loyalty to th 
people and hatred of bosses, seeks to make himself 
chief of bosses—Spends money lavishly ooming 
himself. 


it was well to put the whole matter 
away into the indefinite future. This 
explanation having been made, the 
storm subsided and Bryan on @ great 
speech-making tour through the 
south and parts of the west has con- 
tinued to be the hero of the hour 
WOULD HE MAKE A GOOD PRESIDENT? 


Critics of Ervan say that he is im- 
practicable and lacking in judicial 
qualities and in constructive states- 
manship, and that he would prove a 
great disappointment as president, 
Those who have faith’ in him as a 
leader, and thése who oppose him, if 
they are honest themselves and know 
what they are talking about, concede 
that Bryan is honest. His clean per- 
sonal character, his absolute sincer- 
ity, his love for the plain people, his 
confidence in them and in himself, his 
charming personality, rare magnetism 
and gift of eloguence, unite to make 
Bryan a great leader. It seems ex- 
ceedingly doubtful that he can ever 
be the president, but stranger things 
and worse have happened in this 
country. Many will ask; what of the 
democratic party? What of the Tom 
Taggarts and Roger Sullivans and the 
Murphys and the Hearsts? There are 





good democrats enough, but who 
would rule? Would Bryan’s hands 
be tied? 

Churchill Loses and Wins. 
New Hampshire republicans have 


nominated Charles M. Floyd of Man- 
chester for governor after the hard- 
est contest and in the most exciting 
convention in the history of the par- 
ty. Winston Churchill of Cornish, the 
novelist, while failing to securé the 
governorship nomination, had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the platform, on 
which he made his reform campaign, 
adopted. It declares against lobbying 
and dictation by corporate interests 
in state affairs and against free passes 
to state officers or individuals not em- 
ployed on trains, or in misfortune. 

The final ballot for governor was 
the ninth, when the vote stood Floyd 
408, Churchill 335, Greenleaf 55. At 
the beginning Greenleaf led. Eventu- 
ally the reform vote united on Church- 
ill. and the old machine vote on Floyd, 
turning from Greenleaf and Pillsbury 
after Floyd got the lead. 


—_—— 
New Industry in Corn Cobs. 


A new industry is being 
by the department of agriculture. 
vestigations have proved that 
eohs are of large commercial value for 
the manufacture of alcohol. Depart- 
ment experts have been busy with corn 
cobs at a cannery in Hoopeston, Ill. A 
ton of green cobs, that have formerly 
been waste, will make 11 gallons of 
alcohol. A ton of green corn stalks 
will also yield alcohol to the amount 
of six to 15 gallons. The suggestion 
now is that distilleries be established 
in connection with canneries. The 
new denatured alcohol law opens the 
way not only for cheap fuel but for 
big profits from many farm products 
that have been going to waste. 
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CUBA IN ARMS 


Causes of the Present Insurrection—Pres 
Palma and His Enemies, 


Cuba, after four years of self-gov- 
ernment, during which peace and pros- 
perity have prevailed, has come dan- 
gerously near spoiling it all. The in- 
surrection that has been spreading 
through the island the past month 
would not have been serious in some 
countries, but in Cuba it was very se- 
rious because the government was 
wholly unprepared for war.- Cuba has 
no army, no navy, no military re- 
sources worthy of the name. The rebels 
are untrained and poorly armed __but 
have found it easy enough to skulk 
around in the swamps and woods and 
bushes,—pillaging, burning buildings 
and blowing up railroads. 

It is the old story of Spanish-Ameri- 
ean politics. The party that gets 
beaten at the polls proceeds to organ- 
ize a revolution. The republics of Cen- 
tral and South America and the West 
Indies have well-established reputa- 
tion for such methods. The leaders of 
the Cuban insurrection have been pol- 
iticians out of a job. 

CUBA’S FREEDOM. 

In brief, this is the way it came 
about: Patriotic Cubans for long and 
turbulent years had held at bay the 
trained armies of Spain who far out- 
numbered the Cuban forces. Spanish 
misrule and the natural devastation of 
war was ruining the business of the 
island and rapidiy depopulating it. 
The United States intervened in the 
interests of humanity and Spain lost 
possession of Cuba. From 1898 to 1902 
the island was under the military rule 
of the United States. 

When we withdrew the Cubans were 
in possession of a fruitful country, or- 
derly, clean, and with abundant capi- 
tal flowing in to develop its great 
natural resources, build its cities and 
railroads and extend its commerce. A 
reciprocity trade treaty opened the 
market of the United States to prod- 
ucts of Cuba, and United States is un- 
der treaty obligation to protect Cuba 
from foreign invasion and from itself 


in case the revolution business be- 
comes too active. 
WARRIORS FAIL AS STATESMEN. 


When the present Cuban govern- 
ment was organized the men in con- 
trol‘ were those who had led the rey- 
olution against Spain. But they were 
of three classes—the better educated 
Cubans, the partisan rangers and the 
natural leaders of the negro planta- 
tion laborers, who made up the bulk 
of the fighting forces, Pres Palma 
was of the first class, Gen Maximo 
Gomez and Gen Maceo ef the second 
and Gualberto Gomez—an imprisoned 
leader of the present insurrection—of 
the third class. 

When Palma was first elevated over 
Gen Maceo, he had behind him lead- 
ers-of all three classes. The partyin 
power was the nationalist and the 
name was later changed to liberal. 
The opposing party, the conservative 
or moderate party, had but one rep- 
resentative in the constitutional con- 
vention. 

It turned out that men brave in 
war are not always good men in office 
and many under Palma ws corrupt. 
There were not offices enough to sat- 
isfy all who wanted office and there 
appeared many malcontents. The 
Cuban congress devoted itself chiefly 
to distributing revenue and paying the 
old rebel army. Appropriations were 
refused the department of agriculture, 
local self-government laws were not 
passed, judicial positions were under 
political. pressure and judges of bad 
reputation were placed in the courts. 

RULE WITH A HIGH HAND. 

Pres Palma disapproved the official 
company he had been keeping and 
a year ago last winter turned to the 
moderate party and from it made up 
a new cabinet. Wholesale removals 
of provincial governors and other high 
liberal officials followed, throughout 
the island. The opposition had grounds 
for suspicion when, before the second 
election of Palma, a year ago, they 
said the elections were going to be 
run in the interests of the party 
in power. The registration showed 
about twice as many voters as there 
could possibly be on the island. 

The liberal candidate for president, 
Jose Miguel Gomez, withdrew, the 
party stayed away from the polls and 


began at once organizing for a revolu- 

tion. Palma was declared re-elected. 

The liberals cried fraud and declared 

Paima and the moderate officials un- 

der him had not been legally elected. 

Trouble has been brewing since then. 
THE UPRISING, 


The leaders of the insurrection are 
chiefly negro. Cuba is now two-thirds 
white. The price of sugar and tobacco 
has fallen and wages are less in pur- 
chasing power. Many colored hands 
were thrown out of work by the plant- 
ers during the summer between plant- 
ing and harvest. There was more dis- 
content. The back pay of the old 


rebel army has been going into the 

















PRESIDENT PALMA. 


pockets of liberal leaders and cash 
thus was furnished for arms and rev- 
olutionary supplies. 

Half of Cuba is a vast jungle, and 
dodging back and forth from that se- 
cure retreat the insurection bands 
were able to defy the 3000 rural 
guards, which is on!y an armed police 
and Cuba’s nearest approach to an 
army. 

INTERVENTION. 

Some of the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion was imprisoned, but the fighting 
forces kept on and the government 
was wholly unable to restore order or 
protect’ life and property. American 
interests are heavy in Cuba and quick- 
ly following a message of .warning 
from Pres Roosevelt to the people of 
Cuba, Sec Taft and Assistant-Sec of 
State Bacon were sent to Havana to 
undertake to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment of the trouble. 

If that attempt fails armed inter- 
vention will be the next thing and 
Uncle Sam wil have to restore peace 
with soldiers and warships. Several of 
the latter are already in Cuban waters. 
There are those who anticipate annex- 
ation, but we have had trouble enough 
in the Philippines so that the adminis- 
tration is not likely to favor such a 
course. 


Preserving Meat in Italy. 


The meat scandals have stirred up 
many scientists to pushing forward 
the best methods of curing and preserv- 
ing meat. Important experiments have 
been made in Italy under the direction 
of the minister of agriculture with the 
Craveri method. ‘ The results have 
been very satisfactory. The substances 
used are normally found in living bod- 
ies. The process is to drain the blood 
from the veins of the animal and then 
inject a solution composed of 100 parts 
water, 25 parts kitchen salt and four 








- 
parts acetic acid. The amount injected 
should be one-tenth the weight of the 
living animal. 

The first experiments were upon 
carcasses of sheep and calves, and 
those treated by the Craveri method 
were hung up in a temperature of 61 
degrees above zero for 75 days, when 
they were found apparently still fresh 
and as wholesome as any meat. 


Charles D. McIver, president of the 
North Carolina normal and industria 
college at Greensboro, is dead. He 
was one of the best known educators 
in the south. Last year he was presi- 
dent of the southern educational as- 
sociation. 
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STARTING THE REFORM LAWS 


Railroad Rate Regulation—Willing to 
Obey the Law—Big Task of Prep- 
aration— Meat Inspection—Pure Food. 
A good beginning has been made 

toward putting into effect the reform 
legislation enacted at the last session 
of congress. The railroad rate law 
became effective August 28, but the 
railroads were not ready to comply 
with all its requirements then and the 
interstate commerce commission was 
not ready to do its part. So a month 
and doubtless more will have to pass 
before the law will really be in prac- 
tical operation. 

The section forbidding free passes 
does not apply until January 1, but 
many roads have already cut off most 
of their passes. The section forbid- 
ding a railroad transporting for in- 
terstate or foreign commerce any com- 
modity manufactured or mined by the 
railroad or by any company in which 
it is interested, goes into effect May 
1, 1907. This is supposed to break 
up railroad control of the coal mines, 

WORKING OUT NEW SYSTEM. 

What has bothered the railroads 
has been the requirement that they 
prepare, file with the commission and 
post at all stations on their lines com- 
plete and just schedules of fares and 
freight charges. The railroads and 
the commission are working together 
to acomplish the adoption of a uni- 
form system of rates, classification 
and accounting for all the railroads. 
The commission also plans to secure 
the performance by the roads of the 
entire transportation service from the 
place where freir‘it is received to the 
destination. 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has called for a hearing in 
Washington, D C, October 8, to con- 
struct rules for the simplification of 
rate tariffs. These’ are some of the 
requirements the commision proposes 
to insist upon: 

The filing of joint tariffs by the in- 
itial line, the printing of the sched- 
ules of each initial line as an inde- 
pendent document, the filing with the 
commission by participating lines of 
general authority to the initial line in 
their behalf of all tariffs or all joint 
tariffs.of a special kind, the separa- 
tion of class and commodity rates, 
the filing of a detailed index show- 
ing all commodity rates so that each 
commodity can be easily located, lim- 
iting any tariff to five supplements and 
any classification to ten supplements, 
the observance of a uniform order in 
the compilation of tariffs, the proper 
specification in the tariff of the initial 
line of all terminal charges, the ab- 
sorption of switching or terminal 
charges, where it affects the total cost 
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to the shipper, shall be stated upon 
the tariff. 
The commission holds that nothing 


but money can be lawfully accepted 
for transportation of passengers or 
property. Excursion rates are held 


not subject to the rule that 30 days’ 
notice must be given by filing and 
posting, when the excursion period is 
short. A day's notice will suffice for 
a three-days’ excursion period: for a 
30-days’ period or less, three days’ 
notice goes, 

STEAMSHIP LINES WANT TO BE GOOD. 

It has been argued that the provi- 
sion in the law requiring 30 days’ no- 
tice before a rate can be changed, 
would make trouble. Attention has 
been called to the fact that much traf- 
fic is partly by rail and partly by 
water and it has been urged that a 
through rate should be subject to 
change, with less than 30: days’ no- 
tice, because the water rates are of- 
ten changed by the steamer compa- 
nies from day to day. The latter do 
not come under the rate law and are 
not controlled by the interstate com- 
merce commission. 

While the railroads were doing 
themselves proud promising to be 
good and to obey the law as fast as 
they could get ready and learn how, 
the coastwise steamship people came 
around and said that they wanted to 


be good, also. They said they were 
net going to put themselves under 
the authority of the commission, but 
that, so far as they could without 
compromising their legal independ 
ence, they would agree to co-operate 
in observing established rates. 

The commission is not ready yet to 


begin its very important work of fix- 
ing new rates when complaint is made 
that rates are too high or discrimi- 
nating. Several complaints have been 
filed but the hope is that as seon as 
the ralroads get their new schedules 
filed most of the causes for complaint 
will have been removed. 

The express companies have to com- 


ply with the.same requirements with 
reference to uniform rates and filing 
and posting complete schedules. The 


results are on the whole to the hdwan- 
tage of the small shippers, who will 
hereafter enjoy the same rates that 
have been given only to manufacturers 
and other privileged people. The oil 
pipe lines are also under the law. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR THE GUILTY. 

An important feature of the rate law 
is that guilty officers and employees of 
railroads and other common carriers 
may not only be heavily fined but im- 
prisoned, For making false records or 
destroying books the fine is $1000 to 
$5000 or one to three years’ imprison- 
ment or both; for soliciting, giving or 
receiving rebates $1000 to $20,000 fine 
and imprisonment for not more than 
two years. Fines running up to $20,- 
000 are prescribed for the corporations 
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that do what is forbidden or fail to do 
what is required by the law. 
THE NEW COMMISSION, 

The interstate commerce commission 
now has supervision over more than 
2000 railroads with property valued at 
over $13,000,000,000. The seven men 
who have this job on their hands get 
$10,000 a year. Formerly the salary 
was $7500. The commissioners are 
Martin A. Knapp, chairman, of New 
York, Judson A. Clements of Georgia, 
Charles A. Prouty ot Vermont, Francis 
M. Cockerell of Missouri, Franklin K. 
Lane of California, E. &. Clark of 
owa and James S. Harlan of Illinois. 
he last three were appointed by the 
president during the past summer. 


MEAT INSPECTION. 


The meat inspection law will go in- 
to effect October 1, It has accomplish- 
ed oa revolution already. The packing 
establishments have been thoroughly 
remodeled and made clean and sani- 
tary. Modern plumbing, cement and 
asphalt floors well sprinkled with salt, 
liberal use of paint and whitewash on 
ceilings, and walls, zinc-lined carts, 
fresh laundered white coats and 
aprons, transforms the appearance and 
the healthfulness of the packing 
houses. The next thing is inspectors, 
who inspect and enough of them. 
Meat must bear the government in- 
spection tag. Labels on meat products 
in packages must tell the truth and 
the contents must be wholesome, with 
the inspectors’ stamp to prove it. All 
of these conditions must be fulfilled 
and others or the railroads will refuse 
to accept the goods for transportation 
from one state to another or abroad. 

The regulations under the law have 
been made by Sec Wilson of the de- 
partment of agriculture, who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
law. They are strict and cover the 
ground theroughly. 


SOME OF TITE REGULATIONS, 


The regulations governing meat 
shipments have been recently issued. 
A meat food product is held to be any 
article intended for human consump- 
tion which is derived or prepared from 
any part of the carcass. A mixture of 
which meat is a part will not be con- 
sidered a meat food product unless the 
meat is a definite and considerable por- 
tion of it. Mincemeat and soup come 
within the ruling and will not be sub- 
ject to inspection, except that the meat 
will have to pass before it gets to the 
mixing process, if in a government in- 
spected packing house, and the prod- 
uct will be subject to the pure food 
law. Meat extracts which are intend- 
ed for medicinal purposes are not 
classed as meat products. 

No person, firm or corporation shall 
receive for transportation any carcass 
or meat food product until a certificate 
is furnished. The certificates call for 
the name of the railroad to which the 
shipment is offered, the shipper, con- 
signee, point of shipment, destination, 
car number and initial and whether 
the establishment is exempted and if 
so the number, whether the meats are 
inspected or not. Farmers shipping 
meats out of their own states must give 
certificates of wholesomeness, dupli- 
cates to be sent to the department of 
agriculture at once. 

The big packers have co-operated 
heartily in preparing for carrying out 
the reforms. The law’s enforcement 
will in part be accomplished in con- 
- nection with the new pure food law. 


THE PURE FOOD LAW. 


Hearings are being held and prepar- 
ations are well under way for the en- 
forcement of the pure food law when 
it goes into effect January 1, next. 
Where the meat inspection law ends 
in food products the pure food law 
will begin and all the wide field of 
adulteration and deceptions in foods, 
drinks and drugs will be covered. Bet- 


ter conditions are sure to result right’ 


away but it will, of course, take a long 
time to determine all that the law 
means and to secure obedience to the 
law. The manufacturers and the of- 
ficials have much to learn and much 
work to do. 

WORK FOR THE COURTS. 

All of the reform laws will have to 
meet the test of the courts and it is 
doubtless necessary that the courts tell 
just what some of the sections and 
clauses really mean. 

All of the new laws will doubtless 
prove defective and loopholes will be 
found for evasion. Some amendments 
will be suggested by the friends of the 
laws at the session of congress next 
winter 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


“Mark Twain.” 


The greatest American humorist, 

“Mark Twain,” is grinding out 

an  autobiogra- 

phy. The story 

of his life is of 

course an inter- 

esting one, and 

interesting in- 

deed it is as told 

by tbe great 

humorist’ him- 

self. He is run- 

ning it on to 

great length, 

but so far as has 

yet appeared it 

is not likely to 

be dull, The life 

of “Mark Twain,” or Samuel L. Clem- 

ens, which is his real name, is not 

only one filled with humor ahd rough- 

ing it and globe-trotting, but is note- 

worthy for the passage in business 

experience, which proved him above 
the rank and file of business men. 

Long after he had become famous 
and stood. as he now stands, as the 
prince of humorists, he went into the 
publishing business. His company 
brought ottt one of his books which 
had a very large sale, and the money 
poured in until the coffers were over- 
flowing. Twain became interested in 
a type-setting machine, and in ex- 
ploiting it got his firm involved so 
deeply that from prosperity they were 
suddenly forced into serious financial 
embarrassment, which was hardly re- 
lieved when “Twain” threw into the 
business the several hundred thous- 
and dollars in his personal fortune. 
Bankruptcy followed. 

Many men would have watched the 
bankruptcy court straighten out af- 
fairs, and then as rapidly as possible 
have forgotten all about the unpaid 
obligations. Not so with “Twain.” 
Those who read his stories may be 
pardoned if they regard him as the 
champion liar of modern fiction. But 
in nothing that he has ever done has 
he been dishonest. He felt, as Sir 
Walter Scott did under similar cir- 
cumstances, that the obligation was 
his to pay to the last penny every 
debt of his firm. With aching heart 
and deeply chagrined by the failure, 
“Mark Twain” went abroad and came 
back with his book, “Following the 
Equator.” He pushed it upon the 
market; a flood of gold poured back. 
He paid the debts of the bankrupt 
publishing house, had a comfortable 
roll left, and “Mark Twain’? was him- 
self again. 

That was only a few years ago. He 
has prospered since then; he has kept 
out of the publishing business, and 
has continued to make money with his 
pen. He passed his 70th birthday a 
number of months ago, still vigorous 
in mind and body. Since the decline 
of Chauncey Depew’s popularity as an 
after-dinner speaker, “Mark Twain” 
has.come to be probably the most pop- 
ular in this country. But now he says 
that he is not going to talk much 
more. Whether he talks or whether 
he writes, he is sure of an interested 
audience, and the story of his life 
will be awaited with pleasant anticipa- 
tions. 

“Mark Twain’s’” latest public ad- 
dress was on simplified spelling at 
the annual meeting in New York of 
the Associated Press. He is actively 
interested in the reform and @ mem- 
ber.of the Carnegie committee. In 
vigorous fashion and with much. hu- 
morous color he urged its adoption 
by the press of the world. 


Mexico is having difficulty over the 
matter of discrimination in railroad 
rates. The government wants to put 
an end to the difficulty, and to that 
end is considering government owner- 
ship. Financial agents are even now 
in Europe negotiating matters of 
finance in connection with the pos- 
sible acquirement of railroads by the 
government. United States capital is 
largely interested in the ownership of 
Mexican railroads. The road that the 
government is thinking of taking 
over just now is the Mexican Central, 
the most important in the republic. 





Texas produced more crude petrol- 
eum in 1905 than has ever been cred- 
ited to a single state in one year—30,- 
400,000 barrels. California’s output 
from its oil fields in 1904 was 29,600,- 
000 barrels, taking first place up to 
that time. The 1905 output in Texas 
was an increase of 8,000,000 barrels 
over Texas’ record in 1104, 


Now Phillipine Governor-General. 


The administration of the Philip- 
pine government has changed again. 
Gov-Gen Henry C. Ide of Vermont 
has retired and Gen James F. Smith of 
California has been promoted to his 
place. Judge Ide was chief justice 
of the Samoan islands under the joint 
rule of the United States, England and 
Germany. He has been a member of 
the Philippine commission since it 
was first created in 1899. He per- 
formed an important part in framing 
the code of laws adopted for the 
islands, especially those under which 
the judicial and financial systems were 
organized, He was vice-governor-gen- 
eral under Gov-Gen Luke E. Wright 
of Tennessee. 

Upon the retirement of Gen Wright, 
when he was appointed ambassador 
to Japan, Judge Ide became the ex- 
ecutive head of the archipelago gov- 
ernment. Age and failing health, be- 
cause of long service in the tropics, 
are the reasons for retirement now. 
He has made a tactful and wise gov- 
ernor-general. It is expected Pres 
Roosevelt will give Judge Ide a high 
federal judgeship upon his return if 
Judge Ide cares to continue his offi- 
cial career. 

Gen Smith was a Californian who 
made a brilliant record in the Span- 
ish-American war, securing rapid pro- 
motions. He gained the friendship of 
Sec Taft and Pres Roosevelt and once 
in the Philippine government, they 
advanced him as fast as opportunities 
came, 

The new member of the Philippine 
commission is Charles E. Magoon, 
who has been governor of the Panama 
canal zone and United States minister 
to the republic of Panama. Magoon is 
given the high position of vice-gover- 
nor-general and when Gen Smith re- 
tires he is slated for the goveror-gen- 
eralship. He is another man who is 
regarded with high favor by the ad- 
ministration, being about the only 
man connected with the Panama 
canal enterprise who has not brought 
discredit upon himself. No new ap- 
pointments to the isthmus are expect- 
ed until after the president’s visit 
there in November. 


-— 


Where the Poor Are Bled. 


One of the abuses in modern life in- 
surance to which attention was called 
during the insurance investigations of 
the past year is the system of extor- 
tion from poor people practiced by 
some companies in the so-called in- 
dustrial insurance business. Premi- 
ums are paid by wage earners—men 
and women—and by or for children 
at five or 10 cents a week on small 
policies, 

While the single nickels and dimes 
are small the piles of coin are great 
from the weekly flow of such pay- 
ments and the insurance bought by 
the people insured under this system 
is very much less than under the reg- 
ular system. Then, the loss.to the in- 
sured is proportionately far greater 
in case of lapse of policy. The terms 
of settlement are very unfavorable 
when the time comes that the wage 
earner cannot pay any more, or tries 
to raise money on the policy. 

Such insurance in this country is in 
the hands of stock companies and the 
fact that the 10-cents-a-week policy 
holders are being overcharged is 
shown by dividends paid—not to pol- 
icy holders but to stockholders— 
from 28% to 220%. 

In some other countries wage earn- 
ers’ insurance is in the hands of the 
state. The rates are low and the re- 
sults are good. Plans are being for- 
mulated in the United States to in- 
troduce such insurance as a function 
of savings banks. A bill for that pur- 
pose will be introduced in the next 
legislature of Massachusetts and per- 
haps in several other states. Insur- 
ance experts have approved the plan 
as feasible. 

Wage earners occasionally see their 
little savings swept away by the fail- 
ure of a bank. In some other coun- 
tries wage earners have the protection 
of postal savings banks. They deposit 
their money with the government, the 
postoffices acting as banks for them, 
and withdrawals may be made from 
any postoffice. The recent failure of 
the Milwaukee Avenue state bank in 
Chicago through the crookedness of 
the bank president was a serious blow 
to wage earners, for most of the many 
depositors were poor people and for- 





eigners. This failure following others 
of a similar nature has led to serious 
agitation in Illinois in behalf of pos- 
tal savings banks. Several politica) 
conventions passed resolutions seeking 
the establishment of such a system by 
congress. Sentiment favoring it is 
spreading in other states. 

Meanwhile, we are starting postal 
savings banks in the Philippine islands. 


Republicans Who Aspire. 


Gossip is rife over republican booms 
for the presidency. There are many 
of them, large and small,e but none 
are large enough to indicate at all 
clearly the probable nominee in 1908. 
The early and for a time vigorous 
Fairbanks boom shows evidence of an 
early frost, but no proof that it will 
not revive again. Sec Shaw has 
played in hard luck through defeat of 
his. stand-pat friends in Iowa and 
otherwise. Speaker Cannon has re- 
joiced in praise by the conventions 
of his own state of Illinois and the re- 
mark ascribed to Pres Roosevelt that 
Cannon would be the next president. 

LaFollette is considered by many a 
presidential possibility. The shabby 
treatment he received from his asso- 
ciates in the senate who opposed near- 
ly everything he suggested, regardless 
of merit, helped him more than it hurt 
him with the people, for they know he 
is a real reformer. His attacks on 
several senators in speeches the past 
summer were resented by their friends. 
He lost some prestige at home by at- 
tempting to force the nomination of 
Lenroot for governor over Davidson 
and the latter easily won. But LaFol- 
lette has much work to do yet. 

Sec Taft has decided not to accept 
the position in the supreme court va- 
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cated by Justice Brown and is un- 
doubtedly an aspirant for the presi- 
dency. There are indications that 
Pres Roosevelt regards the aspiration 
with favor. 

Sec Root’s nomination would please 
many republicans but his connection 
with big corporations as a New York 
lawyer has prejudiced many against 
him. He made a good secretary of 
war and is a success as secretary of 
state. His friend-making tour of the 
South American republics has been re- 
markably effective and better relations 
with our southern neighbors seem as- 
sured as a result. As a result, also, 
Root appears more like a good man 
for president. . 

A good many will have it that Pres 
Roosevelt is going to run for another 
term, that he will be forced to, forced 
to because no one can take his place 
to continue his reform program, and 
to beat Bryan. Over and over again 
the president has reveated and empha- 
sized what he said last election night, 
that he would not run for the office 
again, under any circumstances, 





Pres Roosevelt will return. to Wash- 
ington, October 2, from his home at 
Oyster Bay, N Y, where he spent the 
summer. Soon after his return he 
will make a flying trip to Pennsylvania 
to make a speech at the dedication of 
the new. capitol at Harrisburg and an- 
other at the county fair in’ York. In 
November the president plans to go 
to Panama to see for himself what is 
going on there. It is anticipated that 
another shake-up in the canal build- 
ing management is near. Chairman 
Shonts is not generally regarded as 
likely to hold his job long. While 
the president has been at Oyster Bay 
the White House has been renovated 
and repaired and quite a portion of 
the lower part has been remodeled. 








The Politica Campaign. 





We are in the midst ‘of state and 
congressional campaigns. There are 
comparatively few serious fights over 
seats in congress, and broadly speak- 
ing, the outcome will probably not 
change the rea! complexion of the next 
house. It is generally conceded that 
there will be democratic gains, but 
comparatively few districts are likely 
to turn from one party to the other. 
The people at large are pretty well 
satisfied with the party in power. The 
principal national issue is that of tariff 
revision, and the rank and file of re- 
publicans probably desire reform in 
the existing tariff as sincerely as do 
their democratic friends. 

Local issues have and will turn votes 
in quite a number of the states. For 
instamce, in Oregon, Vermont and 
Maine, where elections have already 
been held, there were democratic gains, 
but there is nothing to indicate that 
the people have changed front in their 
allegiance to the party in power in na- 
tional affairs. The fight against bosses 
has split up the parties in many states, 
and when election day comes, in No- 
vember, the result may show a weak- 
ening of one or the ether party be- 
cause of that fact. 

In Iowa, for instance, after the bit- 
ter fight between the progressive and 
stand-pat republicans, the democrats 
feel greatly encouraged. They say that 
the stand-pat crowd are so much op- 
posed te Gov Cummins that they will 
secretly knife him at the polis, or, 
through indifference, stay at home and 
refuse to vote. Ohio is torn by the 
fight against the republican machine. 
The machine is led by Senator Dick 
and inspired by Senator Foraker. The 
opposition 1s led by Congressman Bur- 
ton. Im both of these states the dem- 
ocrats may fairly be expected to make 
gains, but the states are pretty sure 
to remain republican. 

In Wisconsin there is quite a divis- 
ion im the republican ranks, aggra- 
vated by Senator LaF ollette’s attempt 
to force the nomination of Lenroot 


over Gov Davidson. Davidson 
won, and the apparent set-back 
given to LaFollette is taken as 


as am encouraging sign by the Gemo- 
crats, and they hope to profit thereby. 
Pennsylvania is in confusion over an 
attempt to defeat the Penrose machine. 
The machine is tottering, and the re- 
form republicans and democrats have 
joined hands in a state ticket. The 
prohibition party is strong in Penn- 
sylvania, and had been expected to 
unite on the fusion ticket. At the 
last they refused to do so, and so have 
split up the opp»siticn to the machine. 
In New Jersey, there is a fight against 
the republican machine and railroad 
domination in state politics, 

In Rhode Island a lively contest is 
in progress, seeking to overthrow the 
outrageous rule of the republican ma- 
chine that keeps Aldrich in the United 
States senate and makes the govern- 
ment of Rhode Island a shame to in- 
dependent and honest citizens. In 
New York the confusion is complete, 
neither party is quite sure where it is 
at. Both parties are divided and lack- 
ing leadership. Colorado is one of the 
states in which the fight may prove to 
be close. The boss issue and labor 
union and corporation contro? are be- 
ing fought out there. There are fac- 
tions and party quarrels in several of 
the southern states, but the result will 
hardly affect the political complexion 
of any of them. 


Slow Passing of Death Penalty. 


The death penalty is gradually being 
eliminated from the criminal codes of 
the various states, It is a slow process, 
but continued agitation and the trend 
of public opinion are making steady 
progress toward some other form of 
punishment for crime. Capital pun- 
ishment is continued in 40 of the 
states. One of the reasons why many 
influential people oppose the abolish- 
ment of the death penalty is that the 
crime of murder‘is increasing in many 
states. It is a lamentable fact that a 
large percentage of the murders go 
unpunished, partly because criminals 
escape capture, partly because juries 
shrink from condemning men to death. 
Many argue that the fear of the death 
penalty is a stronger deterrent from 
crime than life imprisonment. In an- 
swer to this it may be said that crime 
has not increased im the states that 
have abolished capital punishment. 
The states where crime has increased 
are thickly populated, and are the 
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places where crime fs naturally to be 
expected. Chicago has more prisoners 
awafting trial for murder than any 
other large city in the world, with the 
exception of ‘St Petersburg and Rome. 
A few weeks ago. according to the 
jailer. of the county jail at Chicago, 
the number of prisoners awaiting trial 
for murder in the chief cities of the 
world was as follows: St Petersburg 
49, Rome 48, Chicago 35, Paris 26, 
New York 18, Berlin 8 There were 
none in London, Vienna, or Dublin. 


Passing of French Control in Canada. 


French Canadian leaders are dis- 
turbed over conditions in the Canadian 
west. There have been for some time, 
and imdications now are that there 
will increasingly be a flood of immi- 
gration into western and northwest- 
ern Canada. These settlers are of 
many races, but the French are not 
conspicuous among them. Many set- 








tlers are from the United States. 
Many are from various Buropean 
countries. Up to the present time the 


French have practically been in con- 
trol, and the French language has 
been very extensively spoken threugh- 
out the dominion. The prospect now 
is that French will be spoken less 
and less as years go by, and that 
French Canadians will have less and 
less voice in the affairs of government. 

Canada has now a population of 
some over 5,000,000. Experts predict 
that in 25 years the population will be 
upwards of 25,000,000. Not only is 
there remarkable development in the 
great wheat belt of the northwest, but 
throughout the more thickly settled 
portions of the dominion in the east, in- 
dustrial and commercial development 
of the country is extraordinary. Can- 
ada is growing faster than most of us 
in the United States realize, an@ her 
future is one of brilliant promise. It 
is, moreover, one with which the inter- 
ests of this country, of necessity, are 
closely linked. 

re 


In Quick Review. 


The country has lost a good man of 
long and honorable public record in 
Congressman Robert R. Hitt of Illi- 
nois. He was 72 years old. Hitt re- 
yorted from his shorthand notes the 
luincoln-Douglas debate for the Chica- 
gio Tribune. He was secretary of the 
American legation at Paris under Pres- 
idents Grant and Hayes. Under the lat- 
ter he was also assistant secretary of 
state. Im congress he was for many years 
chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs. Mr Hitt’s congressional serv- 
ice was from 1882 to 1903. He was 
especially effective in dealing with for- 
eign countries and was regarded as the 
authority on the important subjects 
that came before his committee. He 
had long been in poor health. 





Definite steps have been taken by 
the British government to reform the 
army. An order has been jssued by 
War Minister Haldane formally con- 
stituting a general staff, in accordance 
with the reconimendations of a com- 
mission appointed to investigate diffi- 
culties existing in Great Britain’s mil- 
itary system and recommend a plan of 
reform. The order constitutes a staff 
of two principal divisions, the first at 
army headquarters, the second in 
commands and districts; the first be- 
ing concerned with aH strategic and 
administrative affairs, consisting of 
three major generals, six colonels, 21 
Heutenant colonels or majors and 27 
other officers. * The scheme is some- 
what similar to our own in this coun- 
try. Heretofore the British army has 
lacked centralization, being differently 
administered in the different military 
forces of the empire. 





Japan is rejoicing in a bountiful 
harvest. e rice crop is estimated 
at 250,000,000 bushels. This is 37,000,- 
000 above the average crop and over 
60,000,000 bushels more than the rice 
crop in Japan last year. Relief from 
famine last winter, which was afford- 
ed in large measure by the prompt 
and génerous gifts of money and food 
from America, has been followed by 
rapidly improving conditions through- 
out Japan. - The whole nation has 
turned with great zeal and character- 
istic thoroughness to the work of es- 
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tablishing industrial and commercial 
supremacy in the far east. Military 
affairs have not been forgotten. 
Japan expects another war with Rus- 
sia sometime and a greater navy and 
@ greater army will be ready when 
that war or any other comes. 





A race war broke out at Atlanta, 
Ga, and before the mobs were under 
control 10 persons were killed and 40 
injured, several fatally, and the streets 
were patrolled by 1000 militiamen 
and extra police. The trouble started 
over reports that three or four white 
women had beén assaulted by negroes. 
Attacks upon colored men in the 
streets began and several were killed. 
Soon mobs of white men formed and 
riots were not stopped until the eight 
local militia companies were ordered 
out by Gov Terrell. The governor 
then ordered seven outside companies 
to aid in restoring order. Many ar- 
rests were made. 





The next peace eccnference of The 
Hague will probably be held in May or 
June of next year. ‘The date has not 
yet been definitely fixed, but indica- 
tions are that practically all the great 
nations will be ready by that time to 
join in the conference. The confer- 
ence would have been held the past 
summer had it not been for the fact 
that Russia was so much taken up 
with her home troubles that peace 
conferences did not seem to be what 
She wanted to talk about with her 
neighbors. 





A carload of dynamite blew up at 
Jellico, Tenn, and wrecked the town, 
Ten persons were killed and scores 
were badly injured. Buildings were 
shattered in the center of the town 
and nearly every pene of glass with- 
in a radius of a mile was broken. The 
property loss was $500,000. It is 





thought the explosion was caused by 
men shooting at a mark on the car 
containing the dynamite. 


The president’s son-in-law, Nicholas 
Longworth, secured renomination to 
congress at the republican district 
convention in Cincinnati, O, without 
opposition. He very properly declared 
his loyalty to Pres Roosevelt in his 
speech of acceptance. Prediction had 
been made that ex-Boss Cox would 
make trouble for Longworth, but the 
day of Cox seems, happily, to have 
passed. 


A fight has been started in Texas 
against Senator Bailey, who, accord- 
ing toe testimony in a Standard Oil 
suit, has been in the employ of the 
Standard interests as qa lawyer, re- 
ceiving a large retainer. Evidently 
a determined effort will be made to 
defeat him when he comes up for re- 
election next winter. 











One of the terrible typhoons of the 
far Pacific has done great damage at 
and around Hong Kong, China. Sev- 
eral thousands of Chinese, who live 
in great numbers in queer covered 
boats on the rivers and along the 
coasts of China, were drowned and the 
property loss in shipping runs into the 
millions. 





A through route from ocean to 
ocean is at last controlled by the 
Union Pacifie interests of which E. H. | 
Harriman is the head. Control of | 
the Baltimore and Ohio has passed | 
from the Pennsylvania to the Harri- 
mans. The controlling link in the Har- 
riman lines is now the Chicago and 
Alton. 


After October 1, 1907, a six-ounce 
letter packet going from the United 
States to England will require only 
the present two-ounce rate of postage. 
The rate will be five cents for one 
ounce and three cents for each ounce 
more than one. The reduction was 
arranged by the recent universal post- 
al congress at Rome, 





Rebels are busy in San Domingo. 
Rebellion is a regular business in that 
county. Just now that business is a 
little more active than usual and late- 
ly there have been several engage- 
ments in which both sides lost quite 
heavily. 





The sultan of Turkey is said to be 
slowly dyin of cancer of the kidney. 
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Charcoal Kills 
Bad Breath 


Disagreeabie Odor Arising Frem Indi 
gestion or From Any Habit or In- 
duigence, Can Be Instantly 
Stopped 





Sample Package Mailed Free. 


Other people notice your bad breath 
where you would not notice it at all 
It is nauseating to other people to 
stand before them, and while you are 
talking, give them a whiff or two of 
your bad breath. It usually comes 
from food fermenting on your stomach. 
Sometimes you have it in the morning 
—that awful sour, bilious, bad breath. 
You can sto» that at once by swallow- 
ing one or two Stuart’s Charcoal Lozen- 
ges, the most powerful gas and odor 
absorbers ever prepared, 

Sometimes your meals will reveal 
themselves in your breath to those whe 
talk with you. “You've had onions,” 
or “You've been eating cabbage,” and 
all of a sudden you belch in the face 
of your friend. Charcoal is a wonder- 
ful absorber of odors, as -everyone 
knows. That is why Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges are so quick to stop all 
gases and odors of odorous foods, or 
gas from indigestion. 

Don’t use breath perfumes. They 
never conceal the odor, and never ab- 
sorb the gas that causes the oder. Be- 
sides, the very fact of using them re- 
veals the reason for their use. Stuart's 
Charcoal Lozenges in the first place 
stop for good all sour brash and belch- 
ing of gas, and make your breath 
pure, fresh and sweet, just after you've 
eaten, Then no one will turn his face 
away from you when you breathe or 


talk; your breath will be pure and 
| fresh, and besides your food will taste 
| so much better to you at your next 
meal. Just try it 
Charcoal does other wonderful 
things, too. It carries away from your 


stemach and intestines, all the impuri- 
ties there massed together and which 
cause the bad breath. Charcoal is a 
purifier as well as an absorber. 


Charcoal is now by far the best, 
most easy ard mild laxative known. 
A whole boxful will do no harm; in 
fact, the more you take the better. 


Stuart’s Charcoal Lozengesare made 
of pure witlow charcoal and mixed 
with just a faint flavor of honey to 
make them palatable for you, but not 
too sweet. You just chew them like 
candy. They are absolutely harmless. 

Get a new,pure, sweet breath, fresh- 
en your stomach for your next meal, 
and keep the intestines in good work- 
ing order. These two things are the 
of good health and long life. 
You can get all the charcoal necessary 
ta do these wonderful but simple 
things by getting Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges. We want you to test these 
little wonder workers yourself before 
you buy them. So send us your full 
name and address for a free sample of 
Stuart's Charcoal Lozenges. Then af- 


| ter you have tried the sample and been 


druggist and 
You'll feel bet- 
and 


convinced, go’ to your 
get a 25c box of them. 
ter all over, more comfortable, 
“cleaner” inside. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co, 60 Stuart Bldg, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
R. R. Agency Work and Type-writing 


System of Telegraph Sobools in America. En 
by Officials. Operstors always in demand. We seoure 
positions for our graduates. Stadents can enter any time, 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY ©O., 
Cincinnati, O.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; Atianta, Ga.; La Crosse, Wisg 





Texarkana, Texas. Write for free illustrated cataiog to 
The Shera Place, GINCINNATI, OO.” 





AN OR wanted to travel, distribute 
M samples and employ agents. $18 
a week, expenses advanced. Lo- 


WOMAN eal manager & poo also. 
Zz ER CO.,269 L. 


ocust St.,Philadelphia 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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You cannot be well unless your stomach and bowels are right. 


The thing to right them 
At your druggist’s. 





‘Jayne's Sanative Pills 

















Depend Upon 


ORE important than anything else is to 

get a spreader that will not be 

breaking down, Everything else counts for 

nothing if its parts are weak or not adapted to 
the service required of them, 

That's the first great point in favor of the 
I. H.C, spreaders, They are designed to be 
working machines, 

They are built so they do hard work and heavy 
work—do it where fields are rough and un; 
even and hilly, as well as on the smoothest 
meadows, They stand the wear and tear. 

Don't you ever believe that you will regret 
having bought a strong machine. 

Then the working devices of the I. H. C. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


The J, H. C. SPREADERS 








Only one lever fof everything. That's 
something. Some spreaders have three or four. 

A vibrating rake levels the load. ThelI. H.C. 
are the only spreaders that haveit. And you 
simply cannot spread evenly if manure does 
not come to cylinder level on top. 

Wide range of feed—just as fast or slow 
as you want to spread, 

Never any lack for power.on cylinder. ‘The 
heavy rear axle is turned by both hind wheels. 
No lost motion. 

And you don’t have manure that is too wet 
or too dry, caked or frozen too hard, for the 
1. H. C. spreaders to handle perfectly, 























spreaders must appealto you. Everything is 
oes 


just to your hand," 


- Turn as short as you please. The front 
wheels cut under, 





There are other things equally valuable you should know before you buy a spreader. 
- You will make a mistake if you do not fully investigate the I. H. C. 
he Corn King, return apron, as well as the Cloverleaf, endless apron, is made in three sizes, 
Call on the International Agent for Information or write for Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
(INCORPORATED) 




















WHEN YOU WRITE TO '¢_, 
AN ADVERTISER 


LAWN FENCE 


Madeof Steel. Lasts a life 
tim y 






BYYVTD) Sola to sore at Wholesale Princ: 
begin your letter with the words: “IT saw | Waaaaa macrn 

'e the old, reliable A. A.’’ You cts.a foot up. Cheaper 
war aoa ie wit bring you a prompt reply and very | 4 Hl ! y L ! foe mors Catal je Free, 
courteous treatment. | a = 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Second-class one-way Colonist 
tickets from -Chicago on sale daily 
until October 31st, inclusive, to various 
ew in California, Oregon and 

ashington. 


Correspondingly low rates From 
all points east of Chicago. 


Tickets good on the famous 
electric lighted Los Angeles Limited, 
(less than three days to Southern Cal- 
ifornia without change of cars,) via 
the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 
and Salt Lake Route, and on the China 
and Japan Fast Mail through to San 
Francisco and Portland daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


Personally conducted excursions in 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars, through 
without change daily. Double berth 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast only 
$7.00. Round-trip tickets also on sale 
at reduced rates. All agents sell 
tickets via this line. 

Full particulars concerning these 
excursions can be secured by address- 
ing S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tourist 
Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, 
or you can address for further infor- 
mation 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. 1. f.,0. & N.-W. Ry. 











Chicago, Ill. i 





The Heaviest, Toughest and Most 
Reliable Ready Roofing Made. 


ee 
A roof that will last ten years or more be- 
fore it needs to be painted or repaired, is 
the roof that saves 30u money. Thousands of 
te roofs ail over the country are civing 


ing is the 
made. 


this kind of service. Granite Roof: 
ROOF ING heaviest, toughest and most reliad 
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SAVANNAH LUMBER CO. 
Unitke most ready roofines, it lasts long enough to be practical for big factories and 
railroad buildings, where it has been used for years with great success. Itis the oricinal 
stone-surfaced roofing. It does not have to be looked after every year, and touched up with 
paint to keep the rain from getting atit. Itisa fire retardant. Any one can lay it. 

Write for Sample and see how good a roofing can be at a low price: 
EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING CO., | HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. OHICAQO. ST.LOUIS. 


Buying Power by Guess) 


is dangerous business. There's the widest difference in the 
design and uses of gasoline engines, Wenever, under any 
circumstances, sellan envine unless we know the require- 
ments of the man buying it. We want to know the condi- 
tions and uses. No wan can seil you 


A Power Sure To Be Right 


unless he knows these things. That’s why we want to ‘‘talk it over’. 
why we have experts go out and investigate—why our powers al- > | 
ive satisfaction. We not only seil the right power for the 

ut we keep track of it ana see to it that it does satisfy. We 
count it our bixiness to be and to keep power experts. You will need 
our kind of power and our service. Let us get togetuer. Write for 
our free Farm Power book. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, New York. 
Albeny, Baltimore, Bangor, Me., Boston, Buffalo, Hastford, New Orleans, Phil’a., Pittsburg, Syracuse, London, Eng. 













































'W. L. DOUGLAS 
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There is no satisfaction 
pk faded *3.50 & *3.00 Shoes 
when out in the i BEST IN THE WORLD 
hardest storm W.L Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
YOU ARE SURE cannotbe equalledatany price / £- 
OF WEAR wets Bons Jo, 
qOWER'g | [Seni Bend for Catalog 








On sale everywhere ‘ 


AJ TOWER CO. BOSTON USA 
TOWER CANADIAN CO TORONTO CAN) 














FOR INFORMATION AS TO SOIL CLI- 
MATE AND PRODUCTIONS EN 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT. 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- 
migration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


NINETY MILLION 
BUSHELS! 


—That’s the 





008, $2.25 to $1.00. 
ug. "sg, Misses and 
dren’s shocs; for style, fit and wear 
they excel other makes. 
itl could” take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 
Wasvover you, Hive. E yl = ghtaa L. 
= © bottom, which protects you against high 














T rices and inferior shoes. Ta no substi« 
Wy H EA Sotae Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shocs 
and insist having them. 


CROP 


in Western Canada 
this Year. 

This, with nearly 
80. .000 bushels of 
saiikcaaiids == oats and 17,000,000 
bushels Of barley, means a continuation of | 
Cood Times for the Farmers of | 
Western Canada. 

Farms, Big Crops, Low Taxes, Healthy 
Climate, Good Churches and Schools, Spiendid 
Railway Service. 

The adian Government offers 160 acres of 
land free to every settler willing and able to com- 
ply with the Homestead Regulations. 

Advice and information may obtained free from 


W.0. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, Ottawa, Can.. 
or from Canadian Government Agent, 313 | , 
House Blidg.,Pittsburg,Pa.or Thos.Duncan, weed ‘tn the comm ‘states ave given. Gx? inches, 
Syracuse Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Mention this paper. } 400 Lateqsete St., on Bidg., 
ew . icago 


Fast Color E elets used; they wiff not wear brassy. 
Write for itiustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
LAS. Dept. Brockton, 


MANUAL OF 
Corn Judging 


Archibald Dixon Shamel 
The advanced methods of corn judging and all 
the available information on this subject are in- 
corporated in this work. It is especially helpful 
farmers interested in improvement of corn, for 
corn schools, farmers’ institutes, etc. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs of ears of the leading 
varieties corn, desirable ears contrasted with un- 
desirable, and kernels. In addition the score cards 















